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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Pour dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doliars 
a year, postage free. Remit oy check, diaft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'e risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogueassumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given.- Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—-Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. ¥. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 





7 Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington Sc. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxviile, tT enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Rroad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orlcans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbacm Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset st. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Heel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Sprin field, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote, from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wili be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


Society . . : , , ‘ : : , ; ii 
Women Whist Players ; : iil 
Social Topics—Immigration , 2 
Haphazard Jottings : ‘ ; ; 4 
A Game of Chance—Chapter X__.. ‘ ' 4 
As Seen by Him . : : ; . 7 
What She Wears “ 10 
English Cats : ‘ , ; 14 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes ° <n 
Whispers ; j R ‘ ‘ ) ; 15 


Morning Room Gossip 
Seen in the Shops ; ‘ 
Flowers in Decoration ; 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING. Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions. High-class references. Ad- 
dress: Miss KATE N. ROBBINS, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York, 





FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy turs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G, Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


430... . R. VOLKEL .., 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 


Sixth Ave, 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 
MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








BIRTH 


Barnard.—z27 Dec,, at The Westminster, 
Washington, D. C., the wife of J. C. Allen 
Barnard of a daughter. 


MARRIED 


De Moltke-Huitfeldt-Bonaparte.— 
29 Dec., in St. Paul’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
assisted by the Rev. Father Foley, Miss 
Louise Eugenie Bonaparte, daughter of the 
late Col. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, to 
Count Adam de Moltke-Huitfeidt. 


DIED 


Hoyt.—On Wed., 30 Dec., at his resi- 
dence, 703 Mad. Ave., Mark Hoyt, in the 
62d year of his age. 

Peters.—On Mon., 28 Dec., at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Richard H. Will- 
iams, Josephine Gemmel, widow of Samuel 
Twyford Peters, in her 68th year. 

Read.—On Sun. 27 Dec., in Paris, 
France, of pneumonia, Gen. John Meredith 
Read, aged §9 years. 

Skerrett.—On Thu., 31 Dec., at his 
residence, 1912 *‘ H’’ St., Washington, D. 
C., Rear Admiral Joseph S. Skerrett, United 
States Navy, retired, in the 64th year of his 
age. 
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WEDDINGS 


Gordon-Robinson.—Mr. William J. 
Gordon and Miss Maud De Lancey Robin- 
son, daughter of the late Beverly Robinson, 
were married in Christ Church on Wed., 6 
Jan., Archdeacon George D. Johnson offici- 
ating. Maid of honor: Miss Adeline K. 
Robinson, Bridesmaids : Miss Marion Rob- 
erts, Miss Frances Duar Robinson, Miss 
Frances Davidge, Miss Ethel Clarke, Miss 
Elsie Gordon, Miss Dorothy Millen, Miss 
Virgie Arthur. Best man: Mr. Walter De 
Lancey Robinson. Ushers: Mr. Harry 
Gordon, Mr. Rufus Robinson, Mr. Carl 
Gordon, Mr. Charles K. Clark, Mr. Regi- 
nald Bonner, Mr. Theodore Griffo, Mr. 
David Hay, Mr. George Woolsey. 

Lorillard-Screven.—Mr. Ernest E. 
Lorillard, son of Mr. Jacob Lorillard, and 
Miss Elizabeth Screven, daughter of Mr. 
ohn Screven, were married in the Church 
of the Holy Communion on Tue., 5 Jan., 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet. officiating. 
Maid of honor: Miss Manigault. Brides- 
maids : Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer Dela- 
field, Miss Cornelia L. Crooke. Best man: 
Mr. Charles K. Beekman. Ushers: Mr. 
John H, Hammond, Mr. O. De Lancey 
Coster, Mr. William B. Potts, Mr. Robert 
J. Turnbull. 

Watson-Watson.—Mr. G. W. Wat- 
son and Miss Eliza G. Watson were martied 
at the residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs. 
William H. Tailer, 14 E. 72d St., on Tue., 
5 Jan., the Rev. William M. Grosvenor of- 
ficiating. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Strong-Lefferts.—Mr. Selah Brewster 
Strong, son of Mr. Thomas S. Strong, and 
Miss May Waring Lefferts, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick R. Lefferts, will be married in 
Grace Church, Thu., 11 Feb. 


INTIMATIONS 


Beadleston.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry C, 
Beadleston, neé Post, have returned from 
their wedding journey, and are settled in their 
town house, in 36th St., just off 5th Ave. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Burden will go to California next week to re- 
main until spring, when they will sail for 
Europe. 

Paget.—The Hon. Almesic Hugh Paget 
has bought the residence of Mr. William F. 
King, 11 E. 61st St. 

Sloan.—Mr. and Mrs. Benson Bennett 
Sloan have returned from Montreal, where 
they passed the holidays, stopping two days at 
Saranac Lake on their return. Their party 
included Miss Mamie Ogden, Miss “Olive 
Van ‘Rensselaer, Miss Caroline S. Green, 
Miss. Edith Lawrence Black, Miss Adele 
Fitzgerald, Mr Franklin A. Plummer, Mr. 
C. Harcourt Townsend, Mr. William F. 
Ward, Mr. J. Frailey Smith, Mr. Ralph 
Stewart. 

Whitney.— Work has commenced on the 
Knower estate, in Bellevue Ave., Newport, 
recently bought by Mr. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney for a summer residence, and which Mr. 
and Mrs, Whitney, neé Vanderbilt, expect 
to occupy next season. 





RECEPTIONS 


Crooke.—Mrs. Robert Livingston Creoke 
gave a reception last week to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Hannah Kissam Crooke. Miss 
Emily Hurry, Miss Christine Biddle, Miss 
Edith Agnostina, and Miss Parsons assisted 
in receiving. 

Dahlgren.—Mrs. Dahlgren gave the first 
of her Monday receptions on 4 Jan., at 20 
W. 56th Sc. 

Emery.—Mrs. Emery has sent out cards 
for a reception 14 Jan,, from 4 to 7, at 20 
sth Ave. 

Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard will give 
a reception Thu., 7 Jan., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Laura Hard, at 49 Park Ave. 

Scribner.—Mrs, Charles Scribner will 
give a reception Wed., 13 Jan., at 12 E. 
38th St. 

Sedgwick.— Mrs. John Sedgwick, Misses 
Sedgwick, at home Sat., 9 Jan., at 312 W. 
89th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAY 


Adams.—Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams, in 
Jan., 15 W. 17th St. 

Crawford.—Mrs. Robert 
71 W. 57th St. 

Cravath.—Mrs. Paul 
E. 39th St. 

Davis.—Mrs. Thomas J. Davis, Misses 
Davis, 16 E. 45th St. 

Mackay.—Mrs. Archie K. Mackay, in 
Jan., 104 E, 36th St. 

Singleton.—Mrs. J. V. Singleton, in fan, 
310 W. 29th St. 

Waring.—Miss Waring, 152 W. 57th St. 


L. Crawford, 


D. Cravath, 107 





TUESDAYS 


Bassett.—Mrs. John T. Bassett, Misses 
Bassett, 11 W. 31s¢ St. 

Bradley. —Mrs. Edson Bradley, Miss Julie 
Fay Bradley, 5-12 Jan., 802 Fifth Ave. 

Conde.—Mrs. Switz Condé, Miss Condé, 
6 W. 56th St. 

Dale.—Mrs. Chalmers Dale, 79 Park Ave. 

Fish.—Mrs. Arthur Ellot Fish, 218 W. 
59th St. 

Ireland.—Mrs. John B. Ireland, Misses 
Ireland, 15 E. 47th St. 

King.—M =. Morris Lee King, 264 W. 
57th St. 

Roosevelt.—Mrs. Hilborne 
Miss Shippen, 141 E. 37th St. 

Raymond.—Mrs. Marcy Raymond, 376 
sth Ave. 

Winant.—Mrs. Henry D. Winant, 115 
W. 55th St. 





WEDNESDAYS 

Bonner.—Mrs. George T. Bonner, Mi 3 
Bonner in Jan., 165 Mad. Ave. 

Emmet. —Mrs. T. Addis Emmet, in Jan., 
89 Mad. Ave. 

Ely.—Mrs. Alfred Ely, in Jan., 175 2d 
Ave. ” 
Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard, in Jan., 
49 Park Ave. 

Hawley.—Mrs. Henry E. Hawley, Miss 
Hawley, Hotel Netherland. 

Parsons.—Mrs, Wm. Barclay Parsons, 505 
sth Ave. 

Riggs.—Mrs. Benjamin 
Riggs, 15 W. 39th St. 

Ross.—Miss A. N. Ross, first and third, 
2 W. 72nd St. 

Schley.—Mrs. M. A. Schley, Miss Schley, 
Hotel Marlborough. 

Wilmerding.— Mrs. William E, Wilmer- 
ding, 159 W. 45th St. 


Riggs, Miss 


THURSDAYS 


Bruce.—Mrs. Bruce, 117 W. 58th St. 

Doughty.—Mrs. Edward Doughty, Miss 
Doughty, 542 Mad. Ave. 

Del Pino.—Mrs. Amalie del Pino, Miss 
del Pino, 18 E. 32nd St. 

Haynes.—Miss E. J. Haynes, first and 
third, 67 W. 45th St.* 

Parsons.—Mrs. Schuyler Livingston Par- 
sons, 14, 21 Jan., 39 W. 48th St. 


FRIDAYS 


Blanchard.—Mrs. Blanchard, 1 Wash. Sq. 
North. 

Chauncey.—Mrs. Frederick Chauncey, 50 
W. gth St. 

De Forest.—Mrs. Robert de Forest, 7 
Wash. Sq. 


Roosevelt, - 
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Hamilton.—Mrs. G. Van Courtlandt 
Hamilton, 65 E. 53d St. 
Tillotson.—Mrs. Luther G. Tillotson, 19 
E. 49th St. 


A 


SATURDAYS 


Fellows.—Mrs. William Fellows, Miss 
Fellows, 159 Mad. Ave. 


SUNDAYS 
Earle.—Miss Earle, 10 W. 43d St. 
Morse.—Mrs. William F. Morse, 37 
Gramercy Park. 


LUNCHEONS 


Belmont.—Mr. and Mr. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont gave a luncheon on1 Jan., at their 
town house 24 E. 72nd St. 


DINNERS 


Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. Vinton- 
Dahlgren will give a dinner to His Grace the 
Archbishop of New York at their residence 
20 W. 56th St., 21 Jan. 

Martin.—Mrs. John T. Martin gave a 
dinner and dance 28 Dec., at her residence 
20 W, 57th St. 

Morton.—Gov. and Mrs. Morton gave 
a dinner in honor of Gov.-elect and Mrs. 
Black in Albany on 29 Dec. 

Sloan.—-Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Jr., gave a 
dinner in honor of Miss Elsie Auchincloss, 
on Wed., at her town house, 145 E. 37th 
St. 

Woodbury —Dr. and Mrs. John M. G. 
Woodbury gave a dinner dance 29 Dec. in 
honor of their niece, Miss Adelaide Spofford, 
at their town house, 120 Fifth Avenue. 


DANCES 


Hewitt.—Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt gave a supper and informal dance, 31 
Dec., to celebrate the incoming of the new 
year. P +- to this their guests were enter- 
tained at dinners given by Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish at 20 Gramercy Park, Mrs. Burke 
Roche, 13 E. 26th St., Miss Turnure, 417 
Fifth Avenue, The guests were entertained 
by the Neapolitan singers, and music by the 
Hungarian band which also played for the 
dancing after supper. 

Tuesday Dance.—The first Tuesday 
dance willbe held at Sherry’s 12 Jan. 

Tuxedo.—The New Year’s eve ball took 
place as usual at the club house in Tuxedo 
Park, Thu., 29 Dec. 


MUSICALES 
Bagby.—The second and final course this 
season of Mr. Bagby’s musical mornings will 
be at the Waldorf Mon., 4, 11, 18, 25 Jan., 
at 11.15. 
CLUBS 


Fortnightly Musical Club meet at the 
house of Mrs, Jules Reynal, 263 Mad. Ave , 
Wed., 6 Jan. 

St. Nicholas Club.—The rink of the 
St. Nicholas Club will be open Mondays for 
the exclusive use of its members, beginning 4 


Jan. 
LECTURES 


Witherspoon.—Mrs. Witherspoon gave 
the first of a series of lectures at the Waldorf, 
Mon., 4 Jan., at 11. The rest of the series 
will be held on Mon., 11, 18, 25 Jan., 1 
Feb. Patronesses, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, 
Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
Samuel Cox. 

HOCKEY 

St. Nicholas vs. N. Y. Hockey Club. 
—A match was played on 2 Jan. between 
the St. Nicholas Skating Club and the N. 
Y. Hockey Club, which resulted in a tie : 


The line up follows: 


St, Nicholas $,C. Position. N, Y. Hockey Club 


T. Barron..... ......Forward.....Hant B. Phillips 
J. W. Callender...... Forward....S, Phillips (Capt.) 
H. W, Slocum,.......Forward........ De Cassanova 
W. A. Larned (Capt.).Forward.... ..... Townshend 
M. G. Chase ..... Cover point....8. Phillips, Hunt 
Dy WOOD 6.0 vnte Rs des vevcccions Leckie 


E. Hewitt.............Goal. «+++ «sO’Donnell 
Referee—J, A. Fenwick, N. Y. A. C. 
Goals— Hunt, N. Y. (1), and Barron, St. Nicholas, 


(1). 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Havel.—Sailing Tue., 29 Dec., Mrs. E. 
J. Dubois, Mr. Geo. E. Evans, Mr. Chas. 
J. Peabody, Mrs. E. Corning Townsend. 


Fulda.—Sailing for Genoa, Wed., 30 
Dec., Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Adams, Miss 
L. C. Adams, Miss E. D. Adams, the Rev. 
W. E. Bartlett, Mrs. Franklin Bartlett, 
Miss Bartlett, Mrs. Desmond Fitz-Gerald, 
Miss Caroline Fitz-Gerald, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
B. de Guerville, Mr. and Mrs. Childe Has- 
sam, Prof. and Mrs. Shayles Mathews, Miss 
Carlotta Nicoll, Mrs. Benj. Richards, Miss 
Richards, Lieut.-Cap. von Studnitz, the 
Rev. Geo. Braxton Taylor, D. D., Miss 
Susy Braxton Tayler. 

Teutonic,—Sailing Wed., 30 Dec., Mr. 
George Allen, Mr. George E. Burgoyne, 
Miss Smith-Clift, Dr, Dickson, Mr. C. 
Raoul Duval, Mr, F. B. Gillespie, Col. F. 
C. Morgan, Mr. F. R. A. Pingree, Mrs. 
Pingree, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Taylor, 
Count de Longier Villars, Countess de Lon- 
gier Villars, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Norris 
Williams and family. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 30 Dec. 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Page, Mr. and 
Mrs, Bertrand Russell, Mr. E. P. Tudor 
Hart, Mr. A. H. Haseltine, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Wilkinson Stetson, the Misses Stetson. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Jan. 3d. Mr. M. 
A. Alexander, Mr. J. M. Burr, Mrs, Burr, 
Mr. H. B. Chamberlin, Mrs. George N. 
Curtis, Mr. G. Warrington Curtis, Mrs. 
Curtis, Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Dwight, Miss Dwight, Mr. Geo. Ives, Mrs, 
Harry S. Leech, Miss Leech, Mr. and Mrs, 
George T. Lippincott, Miss M. M. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Mc Williams. 


WOMEN WHIST PLAYERS 


N connection with the portraits occupying 

I the middle pages of this issue, these 

references to the sitters will be read 
with interest. 


Miss Bessie ALLEN 


A native of the city of Milwaukee. 

Became inclined to whist by inheritance, 
her father, Uncle Dick Allen, of Milwaukee, 
having been for a great many years proficient 
in the the game, and having played it con- 
stantly in his family. By being obliged often 
to be ‘* fourth hand’’ at home, her interest 
was aroused. Her talent for the game being 
perceived, her father assisted and encouraged 
her. Her instruction was entirely at home. 

In 1893 Cavendish visited Milwaukee, and 
on becoming acquainted with Miss Allen’s 
style of play, invited her to be his partner an 
entire evening, against all challengers, an 
honor up to that time never accorded to any 
lady in this country. 

In 1895 she attended the Fifth Whist 
Congress in Minneapolis, where, by her bril- 
liant play, she earned the title of the Whist 
Empress, by which her friends and the Whist 
world know her, 

In 1896 Miss Allen attended the Sixth 
Whist Congress in Brooklyn, adding to her 
reputation and firmly establishing her right 
to be called Whist Empress. 

Miss Allen’s game is brilliant, and often 
original. She is quick to detect her partner's 
plan, and alert to assist him. Her memory 
is perfect, her judgment almost faultless. 
Yet she is modest and deferential to her 
partner, is free from irritation, and never 
finds fault. 

Miss Allen has taught the game in Mil- 
waukee, and in Flint and Detroit, Michigan, 
and has been compelled from lack of time to 
refuse classes in other places. A sure proof 
of her skill as instructor of the game lies in 
the fact that the same persons wish her a sec- 
ond time. She is a conscientious and intelli- 
gent teacher, and has the knack of conveying 
clear ideas to her pupils. 

Besides playing with Cavendish, Miss Allen 
has sat down opposite Mr. J. H. Briggs, of 
Minneapolis, director of the Whist League, a 
very exacting and fastidious partner; Presi- 
dent J. H. Barney, of Providence, R. L.; 
with Secretary Cribbens, of St. Louis; with 
Mr. C. M. Paine, editor of Whist, and with 
many other famous players. 

She is domestic in her habits and retiring 
in her disposition, and for some years has been 
the head of her father’s family. 


MRS, T, H. ANDREWS 


Although Mrs. Thomas H. Andrews has 
only been a student of whist for five years, 


and has taught the game for but three, she 
has already achieved a national reputation as 
player and teacher. Her account of how 
whist as a mental science first appealed to her 
is most interesting. Five years ago she had 
never played cards at any time, considering 
such frivolity an utter waste of time. About 
then she was asked by Mrs, William Henry 
Newbold to join a whist class, the proceeds 
of which were to be devoted to charity. Mrs. 
Andrews, though not in sympathy with the 
manner of collecting the money, felt that it 
would be a pleasure to help her old friend and 
schoolmate in her benevolent project, and 
joined the class, When she realized that her 
tellow students were all women of high intel- 
lectual caliber, and that each of them felt an ab- 
sorbing interest in the study of whist, she con- 
cluded that there must be something in a game 
that could so attract them. In a few lessons her 
own interest grew ; she became an earnest stu- 
dent, and a little later joined a class under the 
instruction of Miss Gertrude Clapp. In the 
absence of their teacher Mrs. Andrews drilled 
the class and prepared it for its next lesson. 
She first began to realize what a boon whist 
could become to a woman, when by its aid 
she rescued a friend from a state of melan- 
choly that threatened to undermine her 
health. From that time she began to teach 
other women with no thought of self interest 
in the matter, but for the advancement of the 





p 


sciences of whist, and for the mental develop- 
ment of the women themselves. She was 
not long allowed to work without renumera- 
tion, however, her scholars insisting that it 
was impossible for them to accept such ser- 
vices gratuitously ; and finding that she could 
pursue her whist missionary labors upon no 
other terms, she decided that she would use 
the money acquired in this way for the further 
advancement of the interest in whist, for 
which purpose she would devote a yearly sum, 
the rest to be spent in charity. 

In 1894 Mrs. Andrews formed the Trist 
Club in Philadelphia, naming it after Nicho- 
las Browse Trist of New Orleans, to whose 
conception the modern game of whist owes 
the scientific basis upon which it rests. The 
club was originally composed of thirty women, 
all selected for their whist ability and social 
standing in the community. No one lack- 
ing in these requirements has ever been con- 
sidered eligible. The standing of the Trist 
Club will be best understood by Miss Whee- 
lock’s constantly referring to it as the strong- 
est body of women players in the country, 

In the autumn of 1895 Mrs. Andrews 
originated a whist tournament for women, 
the first of its kind in the history of the 
game, herself offering the prizes for it. This 
aroused the whist-playing women to greater 
effort than ever; teams at once were formed, 

(Continued on page vi.) 





ROLLEN, 
IMPORTER, 


161 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH ST. 


Evening, Dinne 
Reception Gowns. 


MLLE. ZAUN, 


IMPORTER, 


56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


r and| Reception, Dinner and 


Evening Gowns. 


Coats, Wraps, Hats Street and Calling 


and Bonnets, at 


REDUCED Prices. 








Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 





T9S Td CLOSE 


IMPORTER 


Special attention to young ladies’ gowns 


156 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Eiger ea every lady uses a good many yards of so-called 


fast black lining every year, and really asks for no one particular 


some extent. 





dye, as in the past it has been her experience that they all crock to 


“NUBIAN” 


yourself by a trial, and tell your friends the result. 
Every yard guaranteed. 
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Look for this on every 
yard of the Selvage: 
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Fast Black Linings, for waist and skirt, will not crock. 
It will help us. 
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At Leading Dry 
Goods Stores. 
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I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 















No time lost with 


& WHITMAN’S 
? INSTANTANEOUS © 
$ CHOCOLATE. # 


ity the best. Put up¥Z 
in pound and half-%) 
i pound tins. i) 
Stephen F. Whitman % 





“ Buy China and Glass Right.” 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


FINE CHINA. 


| 
| 


RICH CUT GLASS. 





ANNUAL SALE OF 
ROYAL DRESDEN. 


Owing to the late arrival of a large 
shipment of Royal Dresden direct from 
the Royal Saxony Porcelain Fac- 
tory at Meissen, our annual sale of 
this well-known China has been de- 
layed, and will take place this week. 
Owing to the delay in receiving this 
shipment, we were able to secure a 
special discount which makes it possible 
for us to sell these goods at even less 
price than in years heretofore. We 
think this will be a very interesting sale, 
and commend same to your consideration. 


HIGGINS & SEITER. 


Importers and Retailers of Fine 
China, Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass. 


50 and 52 West 22d St. 
(Near 6th Ave. ), and 


170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY. 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pampblets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 
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EMBROIDERIES. 


Swiss, Nainsook 


Embroidered Allovers, | 
Bands and Edgings. 


Openwork and Embroidered Cottons | 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 
Novelties specially prepared for Chil- | 


and Cambric 





dren’s Dresses. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs | 


DBroadway AS 19th a. 


NEW YORK, 





Vogue Binding C. 
i Pe eg eS Cases as shown 
= wn eee ss here, bound in col- 
Sea Re es SB) ored cloth, stamped 
’ . | with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post. | 
age free and secure. | 
Jy packed to any | 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt | 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior | 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated, 
t is light and dur- 
beac able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free, This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament, 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 





Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
featire is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking vour pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 


This is only one of the 
many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


FP Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE Morse-BROuGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTFRNS OF AN‘ DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 





JAENECKE ULLMAN Co, 


NEW VORK, 
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to be discussed, the sentimentalist has lifted up his voice against any such 

rational effort to lessen the perils that threaten this country. He bids 
practical people remember that it has been the proud boast of Americans that 
their land is the refuge of all the oppressed peoples of the world, and with a 
pathos more creditable to his heart than to his common sense, he goes on to 
picture the terrible fate of the lowest of European peasants if they are denied 
the privilege of settling in this country. 


A S was to be expected, when the question of restricting immigration came 


The lot of those whose lives are unhappily cast in the countries of Europe, 
(where, between over-population and grinding taxation, the poorer classes 
hopelessly struggle for bare existence), is truly deplorable ; but, after all, that is 
a matter for which nature and their governments are responsible and how- 
ever philanthropic even a rich nation like the United States may be, it cannot 
undertake to protect all nationalities from the inevitable effects of their own 
folly in bringing into the world ten mouths when there is sufficient food for 
but one; nor can we set up an asylum for all peoples who are oppressed by 
their governments. The beneficent réle laid down by the sentimentalists is 
inspiring but unworkable, and only an unreflecting person could seriously enter- 
tain such romantic notions. 


Our political salvation is to-day in peril, and the ignorant and non-pro- 
gressive elements already here are a grave menace to us asanation. Not all 
the philanthropic, educational and ethical efforts put forth in behalf of the mor- 
ally and mentally unenlightened, can keep pace with the increasing need there 
is for wisdom and probity in the conduct of affairs. If it were not for universal 
suffrage, the necessity for restricting immigration would not be of course so 
vital. As the case stands it is sheer lunacy for this country, confronted as 
it is with problems which concern the permanence of the republic, to go on 
making thousands of peasants, too ignorant to understand the most element- 
ary question of economics, lawmakers through the ballot. 


The late campaign showed that native Americans, millions of them, are 
so ignorant of the simplest laws of exchange that after months of explana- 
tion and exhortation from pamphlet page and platform they utterly failed to 
realize that government cannot create value by fiat, and voted for the political 
damnation of the country they meant to serve. If native stock subjected 
directly and through inheritance to the educational influence of school, college, 
and press go thus astray economically, what can be expected of the poor Pole 
or Russian or Italian to whom any form of government is but a synonym for 
grinding oppression ? 

What would be thought of the sanity of a corporation which should put 
ignorant peasants on its board of directors? And yet in happy-go- lucky fashion 
the United States has tried the experiment of giving the most ignorant and 
socially degraded immigrant a voice in its government, although the problems 
presented to the voter are more complex and more fundamentally vital than any 
that come up for consideration in private organizations. Is it not about time to 
call a halt? 

There are, of course, other than political aspects fof the unrestricted im- 
migration question that merit consideration ; but that of itself is sufficient to 
alarm any thinking American. 
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SOCIAL ANGLING—PENNILESS BEAUTY AND THE SEASON’S CATCH 







































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
r The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Halrood 


we have a picture of women one hundred 
years ago, which, in some respects, is 
quite in touch with those of our own day. We 
are told of Lady Craven traveling from Lau- 


saune to England. Lord Craven dies on the 
way. An Aunt Serena, living in England, 
writes: ‘*I was told that Lady Craven, on 
hearing of her lord's death, put on deep 
mourning that very day, wept, and went 
through the whole ceremony of a widow. 
The next morn she wiped her tears, threw off 
her weeds, put on bridal trappings, and was 
married to the Margrave—becoming the 
Margravine of Anspach.”’ 

Mrs. Grote is described in the shameless 
attitude of sitting with one leg over the other, 
both hands in the air, talking for two hours 
with facility to Saffi on Italian literature. 

At Bath, Madame de Genlis invites a Mr. 
Southwell, who happened to procure her lodg- 
ings, totea. He went, and the first question 
was, could he procure her a good avocat— 
that she wished to learn the English law, and 
should like instruction from the best master. 
Madame only meant to stay six weeks, but it was 
all the same to her—she insisted on a teacher. 


* * 

The reply to a request for a statement 
regarding the Papal Bull concerning the 
Anglican orders, given in this column on 26 
November, has elicited the following letter : 
Editor of Vogue: 

A week or two ago I noticed in Vogue a state- 
ment that a certain paper was not an authority when 
it went outside its own particular line, etc., etc. 
Alas! Vogue must fall within the same category. 
In Haphazard Jottings of this week you say that you 
have been asked to ‘* state as succinctly as possible 
why the (Papal) Bull (Anglican orders ) was issued °’ 
—and proceed co answer it by saying that a group of 
Anglican Ritualists was desirous of having the 
Roman Church pronounce their orders valid, etc. 
Of course we all accept Vogue's decrees on fashions 
as infallible, but I fear its edi:or does not take the 
trouble to look up the history of the case when ques- 
tioned on matters of church policy, etc. The real 
facts as to the Pope’s Bull (to leave out the theo- 
logical side of the case, which is out of place in 
Vogue) are these: Certain French clerics, chief 
among whom were M.M. Portal and Duschne, 
published some articles in French religious papers, 
upholding the validity of Anglican orders. This 
caused the investigation at Rome. Anglicans (Rit- 
ualists and otherwise) took no part in the matter, al- 
though one or two English priests did go to Rome 
to present evidence to the commission who made the 
investigation. Yours truly, 


Phila. D. J. Bullock. 

In this communication there is nothing that 
conflicts with the statement originally made in 
this column. 

The correspondent, who, by the way, mis- 
takes rudeness for argument, might address his 
remonstrances to the Bishop of New York 
that distinguished prelate being certainly the 
highest authority in this community on mat- 
ters connected with the Episcopal Church. 
In his able address before the One Hundred 
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and Thirteenth Convention of the Diocese of 
New York, held in this city in October last, 
Bishop Potter, in a pregnant sentence, pointed 
out where lay the responsibility for the Papal 
pronouncement. Based as it was on the Bish- 
op’s official admission, Vogue's statement 
stands without modification. 
* . 
* * 

That a great majority of the persons study- 
ing art in the United States are women and 
young girls is well known ; but the hopeless- 
ness of their pursuit, in most cases, is less a 
matter of general knowledge, and some details 
may be of value to those contemplating the 
chase of this siren, or whose youthful friends 
or descendants may be so contemplating. Very 
many of the instructors in the large art schools 
find their road, as far as these aspirants are 
concerned, practically as barren as that from 
Dan to Beersheba; it seems to them that 
nearly all these young women are but wasting 
their time and preparing for themselves inev- 
itable bitter disappointment. 


One of these opinions which may be cited 
is that of an artist with long experience as a 
teacher, who thinks that in ninety-nine cases 
of a hundred the girl has not sufficient talent 
to warrant the pursuit of art ; and this formula 
has been accepted as representing the average 
truth—out of twenty young men and twenty 
young women of fair intelligence, starting to- 
gether, at the end of the first year the women 
will show more progress than the men ; but at 
the expiration of two or three years ten of the 
men will have developed fair artistic capabili- 
ties, and the best of the women will probably 
not be equal to the worst of the men. In a 
serious competition, like that for the Lazarus 
Prize, the women are “nowhere.” And as 
it is not every art professor who can conscien- 
tiously assert, as did Monsieur Bouguereau, 
that the few who succeed repay him for all the 
rest, there is much that is discouraging. The 
qualities peculiar to an instructor of youth and 
those required for a successful painter in oil or 
modeler in clay are so unlike that they are not 
often combined in the same frail human form 
—and the aartist’s indifference to his uncon- 
genial task still further complicates the situa- 
tion. The functions of a professor of art and 
a practitioner are so completely separated that 
art is one of the very few liberal professions 
eminence in which may be attained in spite of 
the most complete ignorance of the history of 
the profession. : 

Balzac asserts in one of his shorter stories— 
with that sweeping breadth of assertion to which 
he is given—that the habit of piety in a woman 
is fatal to any development in her of artistic 
taste ; that a reasonable amount of attending 
mass and confessional is not necessarily fatal, 
but the real ‘‘dévotée’’ is hopeless. Every- 
thing in her house is stamped with je ne sais 
quelle disgrace ; ‘* was there to be found in 
the shops a single bonnet condemned to remain 
on the shelves or to be shipped off to the Colo- 
nies, Granville was sure to see his wife put it 
on; if there was manufactured any stuff of an 
unfortunate color or design she wore it.” 
That this is not necessarily true in our own 
beloved land may be seen, for instance, in the 
beautiful shades of gray and of dove color 
worn by the old Quaker ladies, and in the 
cheap, but by no means unbecoming bonnets 
of the Salvation Army women. ‘The great 
Frenchman’s assertion has probably just enough 
of truth in it to make it debatable. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeitH Boyce 


CHAPTER X. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom,a handsome mar- 
tied woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatisfaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Earope, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
berself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. | 


N hour later Beatrix, correcting French 

A exercises in her room, paused in her 

task at the sound of gay voices under 

her windows. Cecilia's clear tones were 
audible above the rest. 

‘** Nonsense—it’s nothing but a cat’ s-paw ! 
You're not afraid, are you? It will Le glori- 
ous sailing—come along! I promise not to 
drown you.” 

Beatrix went to the window. A fresh breeze 
blew the white curtains in upon her. She 
looked down and beheld the party of half a 
dozen, headed by the mistress of the house 
and laden with cushions and wraps, making 
across the lawn to the landing. The tide was 
in, and Cecilia's little cat-boat lay just under 
the shore. 

‘We won't wait for Miss Vivian and 
Dick.*’ Cecilia’s voice was still clearly audi- 
ble. ‘*It would be a shame to miss this 
breeze. And Brant’s a fearful coward, any- 
way.” 

«« Danger?’’ rose almost in a shriek from 
Mrs. Russell. 

Cecilia laughed gayly and stepped into the 
boat. Beatrix watched the embarkation— 
Cecilia taking the tiller. The boat tacked 
across the bay in face of the wind, and speed- 
ily disappeared behind the point. 

Creighton and Miss Vivian were out riding, 
she knew; probably they would not return for 
an hour at least. She finished correcting 
Royal's violent attempts at French composi- 
tion, took a book and went down.to the side 
veranda. It was deliciously cool, and the 
view showed the dark blue water breaking into 
little clots of foam. A bowl of iced punch 
stood onasmall table. Beatrix helped herself, 
and then chose a lounging chair where she 
could command the earliest view of the return- 
ing boat. Thus fortified—as she supposed— 
against interruption, she applied herself to her 
book; it-was a German work on counterpoint. 
From time to time she made brief pencil notes 
on the margin of the ponderous pages. Her 
hand-writing was like herself, small, clear, 
student-like, unassuming, but distinctly indi- 
vidual, 

She read on for half an hour, absorbed in 
study. Then her eyes left the page to wan- 
der dreamily over the deep blue expanse of 
sea ; came back to the book only to desert it 
again and again. Their expression was wistful 
and melancholy, puzzled, even troubled. She 
was thinking over her brief interview with 
Creighton that afternoon. Hearing her at the 
piano, he had come in, as he had done so 
often during the past week, and asked her to 
play for him—the Impromptu. She had de- 
murred, for assiduous practice had as yet only 
shown her the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties of that composition. But he insisted, and 
finally she rendered it to the best of her ability, 
feeling his eyes upon her where he stood by 
the window. And in the midst of it Cecilia 
sent for him, and he went, making her a litt'e 
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ign not to interrupt her playing. He was 
entirely at Cecilia’s beck and call—that was 
obvious. A conviction had taken shape in 
Beatrix’s mind which explained much that in 
the last few days had puzzled her. It had 
grown slowly, yet now its effect was that of a 
sudden light—a merciless light from which she 
shrank. In this illumination many little inci- 
dents, chance words, looks, gestures, tuok on 
significance—yet left her, after all, in partial 
doubt. She could not doubt Creighton’s feel- 
ing, but had Cecilia ever cared for him? 
Looking back on those early days she could 
recollect Cecilia's invariable tone in speaking 
of her then devoted admirer, perfectly consist- 
ent with her treatment of him, as an amusing 
boy whom it was quite impossible to consider 
seriously for a moment. This tone, in a 
measure, she still preserved. How did she 
contrive, Beatrix wondered, to hold in such 
slight bonds a man who would scarcely have 
been suspected of any profundity or constancy 
ef nature? The obvious answer lay in the 
unreadable perversity of the masculine heart— 
at least of this particular one, which disdained 
an easy conquest to wear itself out in vain 
longing. 

Beatrix drew in her breath with a little catch- 
ing sigh, and bent herself resolutely to her 
book again. Suddenly came the tramp of 
horses’ feet on the graveled driveway, pausing 
at the front of the house. Beatrix, closing her 
book with the intention of retreating, perceived 
that the riders had dismounted and entered the 
broad hall. She could hear their voices 
plainly. 

«<I shall go to-morrow,’” said Miss Vivian, 
in her contralto tones, through which now ran 
a passionate tremble. ‘* There is still time to 
catch my party in Paris.”” 

«<I shall be going up to town myself in a 
day or so,’’ Creighton responded, in a matter- 
of-fact manner. ‘I havea lot of things to see 
to, and my steamer sails the 16th. I’m afraid 
you will have some difficulty in getting your 
state-room unless you have already x 

*«T shall telegraph at once.”” 

‘¢If it were not for the fact that I go to 
Liverpool and you to Havre, we might be fel- 
low-passengers.”” 

‘¢ That would have been charming,”’ said 
Miss Vivian, rather unsteadily ; ‘* but—fate 
seems against us.”” 

«¢ Yes ;" agreed Creighton, thoughtfully — 
** so it does.”” 

‘¢ And that being the case, there’s nothing 
but to say . 

«¢ Au revoir—until dinner time !°” 

Miss Vivian went slowly up the stairs, and 
Creighton crossed the hall and went intq the 
library, the long window of which opened on 
the veranda where Beatrix was sitting. She 
heard him moving about, and then came the 
sound of a creaking wicker-chair as he flung 
himself into it. Eventually, however, he rose 
and came out upon the veranda, a book under 
his arm. Seeing Beatrix, he smiled, some- 
what absently ; and having been assured that 
he was not intruding upon her solitude, he sat 
down in an adjacent chair, opened his book, 
looked at it, laid it down, and sighed impa- 
tiently. Beatrix glanced up. Something in 
the contrast between the man’s careful, almost 
foppish attire, and the melancholy expression of 
his face made her smile satirically. Creigh- 
ton looked at her with surprise and an appar- 
ent sense of injury. 

**You seem very well amused, Miss Berrian.*’ 
































































DEBUTANTE’S EVENING GOWN BY CHURCHILL. 


** You do not, Mr. Creighton. I am try- 
ing my best to lighten the general air of 
gloom."* 

‘‘ Well, then, put down that—er—ponder- 
ous tome, and talk to me. I admit that it is 
much to be allowed to sit here and look at 
you, but I should be still more grateful for a 
little rational conversation.** 
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“Rational? I suppose, then, we're not 
to talk about ourselves. It's a morbid sign 
—a sort of mania—that tendency to auto- 
vivisection.”” 

‘*I suppose that’s meant for me. No doubt 
I do bore you with that sort of thing.”’ 

‘*No, I was thinking of myself. To my 
mind the chief value of an interesting com- 






















GOWN WORN BY MISS MARY MANNERING IN ACT III OF 


THE LATE MR. CASTELLO 


panionship is that it takes you out of yourself, 
gives you something else to think of.”” 

‘¢ Ye-es—you're generally thinking of the 
other person. But if we’re not to talk about 
ourselves, how are we to know one another ?”” 

«One knows a person less by what he says 
than by what he leaves unsaid.’” 

‘*Very sententious. Sounds as though it 
were cribbed from the French. I suppose you 
mean a man never tells the truth about him- 
self.” 

‘*So far as he goes, he may; but the si- 
lences are more eloquent.”” 

Her tone was light and frosty. Creighton 
looked steadily at her. 

‘« It is possible to misinterpret the silence,*” 
he said. 

«¢ Not when one has the key.”” 

«« The key that speech supplies 

«¢ Or circumstance—chaunce.”* 

«¢In other words, you judge a man not by 
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what he says of himself, 
but by what is said of 
him.”” 

‘Average the two state- 
ments ; either alone is mis- 
leading.”” 

‘* Unfortunate man ! 
Fancy his trial at the bar of 
this judicial mind! Do 
you weigh your friends so 
impartially, then, with such 
strict regard to rule?”’ 

“My _ friends——- 
Beatrix paused and laughed 
a little bitterly—<‘‘I was 
going to say, would be 
those who had passed the 
test. But that sounds 
priggish, and besides it 
isn’t true! After all, 
friendship is an emotion, 
not a reasoned process of 
selection | It’s like love 
and religion, and the only 
reason for it is ‘Be- 
cause’ !** 

‘<Now!”’ said Creighton, 
more cheerfully. ‘* That's 
something like it! I breathe 
again. You like a person 
—or you do not like him 
—no matter about aver- 
ages. It’s not altogether 
a matter of mind or 
morals.”” 

‘¢ Not altogether !"" 

Creighton ladled out two 
glasses of punch, offered 
one to Beatrix and lifted 
the other reflectively. 

‘¢Let us drink to our 
friendship—that might 
have been,”” he said. 

*©Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen—but, yes, 
I'll drink your toast.”* 

‘« That might have been, 
except for fate. I am go- 
ing away, Miss Berrian, in 
a day or so.”’ 

‘«‘Are you? You will 
be missed.”’ 

A faint color flushed 
her cheeks as she set down 
the glass. Creighton’s eyes 
were on the tossing line of 
surf. 

‘IT am not so sure. Why should any- 
one care that an acquaintance of two 
weeks’ standing ends to day rather than to- 
morrow?’ 

‘There are others here besides acquaint- 
ances of two weeks’ standing !"" 

She smiled again oddly. 

‘I wasn’t thinking of them,’ Creighton 
murmured reproachfully. He frowned, twist- 
ing his mustache. ‘*I ought not to have come 
down here-——it’s high time I went.” 

‘«« The Hermits are trying to keep you? 
It’s a Rew temptation !"° 

‘¢ Temptation? Well, perhaps. It’s a 
fact that I'm at a sort of cross-roads. It’s a 
question of—giving up, or striking out for 
myself in a deuced rough sea, with just a 
hint of a shore somewhere in the distance,”” 

Beatrix paled; the man was speaking in 
earnest now, if ever.! 

** But here—I'm disregarding your injunc- 
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tion—talking about myself again—but some- 
how ig 

««Oh, never mind that stupid remark of 
mine! Indeed, I didn’t mean it that way ! 
Tell me, if you will, about your plans. Tell 
me where you're going !”” 

*¢T have the offer of a position in London ; 
I fancy I shall take it.” 

«¢ A permanent position, would it be?” 

‘¢] might make it so. In a large mercan- 
tile house—something the same line I was in at 
Yokahama. It won't be much at first, but 
it offers a prospect, such as it is.”” 

*¢ You're not anxious to go?”’ 

*¢ Not exactly. And yet I hate idleness, 
one gets flabby. The occupation I should like 
best would be that of spending a large and 
certain income, but unfortunately fate has 
denied me that.”’ 

A quick frown contracted his light brows. 
The thought evidently occurred to him as it 
did to Beatrix, remembering the black-haired 
girl upstairs, that fate offered him at present 
this very thing—with a difference, a condition. 

‘¢And you find no opportunity here—in 
your own country ?”’ 

‘*I could, perhaps, by looking for it. But 
this London offer is right in my hand, and I 
am an indolent person. Besides—it is well 
for me to get away. I haven't made a par- 
ticularly good record in the few months I’ve 
been home. The return of the prodigal— 
still a prodigal! Still hankering after the 
husks—confound him for a fool !°’ 

Creighton rose abruptly. 

‘¢There—I've done! Boring you as 
usual! But tell me, little girl, shall I go to 
London ?’** 

“If it means what you say, yes. Face the 
breakers and take the shore on trust—it’s what 
we all have to do.”” 

*« You're right, I'll go—I think.”” 

He stood for a moment looking down upon 
her. 

*sAnd you, too,”’ he said gently. ‘It 
isn’t altogether smooth sailing for you. You 
are thinking of putting out to sea, also, your 
little eggshell craft ! Safer to hold by your 
anchor.”” 

«¢ But I have no anchor!’*” she flashed at 
him. ‘* And I don't choose to stick aground 
in the shallows. I would rather face all the 
winds of heaven !°’ 

**You have the courage, the rashness, of 
youth and inexperience. What do you know 
of storms? ”” 

‘*I do not know any harbor that ensures 
one against them.”” 

Her eyes avoided his, and the delicate color 
fluttered again in her cheeks. 

«* Ah——yes,” said Creighton, after a pause, 
rather sharply. ‘*I daresay you're right. 
Cecilia told me,’’ he went on, ‘‘that you 
spoke of going to New York.” 

He scanned her face deliberately. 

‘It’s a hard place for a woman alone.** 

‘* But I shall not be altogether alone. My 
old master is there, and I believe his family 
will take me in ; they are dear simple German 
people, and fond of me. And I know two or 
three other people ; I shall not be lonely.”” 

‘«Probably not long. You do not seem to 
me the sort of woman who is capable of strik- 
ing out a professional career for herself. a 

“‘Tam capable of it !’’ cried the girl, her 
deep eyes glowing on him. ‘* And I believe 
I shall succeed.”” 

**I believe you will—with your talent. 
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What I meant’’ said Creighton, slowly, ‘* was 
that I do not believe it will satisfy you, of 
itself,"” 

*« Success—independence? I see nothing 
better.** 

Her eyes, still alight with the emotion she 
so rarely showed, fixed themselves upon the 
horizon ; her lips trembled, closed in a firm 
line, then gradually resuming their accustomed 
expression of half-bitter reverie. Creighton 
looked at her a moment longer, half opened 
his lips to some impetuous question, and 
checked himself with an effort. 

He sauntered into the hall, and came back 
with a guitar, tuning it with a practised hand. 
He sat down again near her, and played the 
opening measures of the Serenade. 

His voice rose exquisitely soft and tender in 


GOWN WORN BY MISS MARY MANNERING IN ACT I, 
OF THE LATE MR, CASTELLO 


he yearning melody of the song of songs. It 
‘was the very breath of dreaming passion, sub- 
dued to the starry beauty of a summer night, 
plaintive as the dove’s call, fading and dying on 
a sigh of longing fainter than the wind’s sigh. 
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The light of a ruddy-golden sunset striking 
across the sea tipped every wave with a flash 
of color. Small clouds floating in the pure 
blue, flushed suddenly and divinely. A white 
sail standing across the bay caught the same 
hue showing like a splinter 
of gold. The freshening 
breeze blew clouds and sail 
onward in swift flight. 
The undertone of the surf 
on the distant beach grew 
louder. The low, implor- 
ing voice trembled on the 
last perfect notes of the 
song 

** Komm, begliicke mich— 
begliicke mich !”” 


There was _ silence. 
Beatrix sat looking away 
from him into the rose of 
the sunset, already fading. 
He sang again, one of Las- 
sen’s delicate lyrics, and 
then, very softly, the mourn- 
ful little Wiedersehen. 

The clouds were mere 
whifts of smoke-color now 
against the darkening sky, 
the sunset fire was ashes, 
and the sail making into 
the inlet a pale shadow on 
the gray sea. A gay 
laugh rang out as the boat 
came tothe pier. Beatrix 
rose and slipped away with 
eyes downcast—to hide, 
perhaps 

Creighton went down 
to the landing and oblig- 
ingly loaded himself with 
cushions. 

«Ah, Dick, you got 
back ahead of me—too 
bad you missed the sail ! °° 
Cecilia greeted him, non- 
chalantly. « Where's 
Brant?” 

**Miss Vivian went to 
her room, I believe,’” said 
Creighton ; ‘‘and I 
thought I should have to 
amuse myself somehow in 
the library.”" 

‘« The library! Didn't 
know you ever read any - 
thing but the sporting and 
financial news, Creigh- 
ton,”” said the languid Mr. 
Turner. 

‘< Well, you now perceive your mistake. I 
had thoughts of applying myself to the early 
English dramatists wy 

‘I can suggest a much better subject for 
application, Dick—mix us a cocktail,”’ said 
Cecilia, briskly. 

This suggestion met with unanimous favor. 

‘* Positively, we need something hot after 
the time Mrs. Ransom’s given us,’’ said Mrs. 
Russell, plaintively. ‘The wind blowing a 
gale, spray flying, and the boat threatening to 
stand on its rail most of the time! Deliver 
me from that kind of life on the ocean wave ! 
I prefer a rocking-chair, and the deep, dark 
blue sea well in the distance.” 

*¢ You're a coward, Jean Russell! Now, 
I call that a glorious sail!’ and Cecilia 
fastened back the loose, flying strands of her 
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blonde hair. Her eyes were sparkling, her 
whole face sharply alive with excitement. 
*«It stirs one’s blood—to shave the edge of 
danger !"” 


(To be continued.) 


MISS KATHERINE FLORENCE IN ACT I. OF THE 
LATE MR, CASTELLO 
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IMPRESSED BY CHICAGO AND BUYS A GREAT- 
COAT THERE—TOO MUCH FADDEN— 
INTERESTING CITIES OF 
THE WEST 


Remember, a number of years ago—this 

I sounds like an old-fashioned song—I was 
promised at a foreign restaurant a dainty 

and novel dessert, half of which was frozen and 
the other half pipinghot. I do not remember 
where it was, but I think at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1867. I never had the pleasure or 
unhappiness of tasting this entremet, and I was 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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(Continued from page 7 ) 
only reminded of it to-day, because by force 
of steam and rail, I am being propelled from 
the land of snow and ice into a clime of flow- 
ers perennial. 

My visit to Manitoba is over, and I am 
joining friends in California. I have chosen a 
route by which I could see many of the new 
cities of the west, rather than journey by the 
Northern or rather Canadian Pacific, which in 
these days of snow storms, although its road is 
in excellent condition, I prefer not to venture 
on. Canadian cities are slow of growth, like 
Australian provincial towns ; but American vil- 
lages become mushroom metropoles in a night. 
How I should like to have passed my winter 
in the far north lands ; and I should have been 
willing to have starved for the novelty of 
the experience. I have no doubt Mr. Caspar 
Whitney is responsible for my enthusiasm on 
this subject, although I would never have had 
his courage in conquering the difficulties of the 
terrible journey, nor do I possess his grace in 
the way of narration. I was a little disap- 
pointed in my Indian guide—or the one of- 
fered me _ I wanted him to be truly pictur- 
esque, with moccasins and the rest of it; but 
he instead wore a cheap negligé shirt and a 
made-up tie, and that was too near Bowery 
civilization to inspire confidence, and less like 
unto the tobacconist’s aborigine, even the 
wooden one of that only and original thorough- 
fare. 

But these great western cities! In New 
York I know of only five places where one 
can get a decent meal. The cooking at even 
the best restaurants is abominable ; but in Chic- 
ago I must say there are dozens of excellent 
dining rooms. The men one meets are very 
well dressed. I have seen fewer solecisms in 
clothes in this mighty city of the west than on 
Fifth Avenue. The haberdasher shops have 
very delightful displays, and I have ordered a 
coat—a great coat—of a Chicago tailor, which 
will bea remembrance of that city. In fact, I 
have been impressed by the idea of collecting 
coats and trousers—in a perfectly legitimate 
way—from the various localities which I visit. 
It is really more sensible than the middle class 
idea of souvenir spoons. But to return to 
Chicago. At the play I found nearly all the 
men in correct evening dress, and many of the 
women attired as they should be. In fact, the 
audience remindéd me of a London one—al- 
though the play itself was very New York, an 
importation from a Broadway Theatre. But 
every one expects the same broadness of con- 
ception in a great civic centre. 

Where I was astonished was in the smaller 
cities. Sandusky, Toledo, Indianapolis—I 
could go on and mention twenty, thirty, forty, 
not omitting the famous Canton, the home of 
the President-elect—I did not stop there, I 
am not seeking a foreign appointment-— 
through which on two little journeys I passed. 
The broad asphalted streets, the handsome 
residences and the admirable system of light 
by electricity are all pleasing contrasts to the 
bedraggled New Jersey towns and adjacent 
villages to great New York. But Iam not 
here to prate of my travels. In dress, I found 
my western friends somewhat addicted to the 
double-breasted waistcoat of dittoes with their 
morning suits. In other words, tweeds are 
made up with double-breasted waistcoats of 
the same material as the other garments—is 
not this explicit? They are smart enough— 
althcugh I must confess I preferthe brown doe- 
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skin, or even corduroy. Thin men always 
look well in double-breasted attire. Stout 
men should avoid it. 

In the train, the other day, I was amused by 
a discussion between two young men concern- 
ing the fashions ; and the glib way in which they 
rattled off the terms “ fly-front, cut of trous- 
ers, smart effects’’ gave me great encourage- 
ment. It shows that proper attention is being 
paid to dress and I cannot help feeling elated 
at the result of what I know are the labors or 
rather the mission of Vogue. The grand gos- 
pel of clothes has been spread through the 
land. This young and vigorous west has 
taken it up. Perhaps they feel that they have 
a reputation to maintain, but even so, they 
are doing it bravely. I have no fear of them. 
‘hey have strength, culture and money ; but 
of New York and its blasé population and its 
insipid press, conceited beyond measure—these 
are other things. Why should the world hang 
on the descriptions of Chinatown and all that 
unseemly rot, which the New York writer 
thinks must be given to the world? It is so 
banale. There is no atmosphere—or rather a 
very bad one. The sights of New York are 
commonplace beyond measure. It is only a 
social city, and without society it could not 
hold a candle to any one of a dozen western 
towns. 

London, Paris, St. Petersburg have back- 
grounds for the novelist. New York has 
nothing. It has been drained dry. One is 
weary of the Wall Street merchant, and his 
close cropped white whiskers and his ambitious 
wife and daughter ; of even Faddens—Jimmie, 
by the way, was a character evolved by a clever 
man, but are we not getting too much of him? 
and as for Artie’s yellow kids, and the rest of 
them—neither New York nor Chicago types— 
they are tiresome to a degree. The west has 
a varied field, which has never been used to 
advantage. These cities have no Washington 
Square—Heaven be praised—nor again have 
they a Tenderloin or a second-class China- 
town. We want more Bret Hartes and fewer 
Stephen Cranes and Edgar Saltuses. I really 
believe one could weave around the subject of 
men’s clothes a novel which would have at 
least the merit of being original. Shall I try 
it? No. Perhaps after many years, I may 
leave it as a legacy. It may be my life, and 
although no man is a hero to his valet, Mead- 
ows is at liberty to publish his recollections of 
me. 

Yesterday I was shown something quite 
smart. It was a cigarette case of gun metal 
polished, concave in form, with a beautifully 
and artistically woven monogram in gold. 
The spring was a small turquoise. To press 
upon such a button to obtain one’s cigarettes 
was certainly a delicious luxury. 





Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer, Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies are 
often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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THE DEBUTANTE DEVOTED TO WHITE—CHAR- 


ACTERISTICS OF THE DEAR GIRL IN HER 
FIRST SEASON, WHOM WE WATCH WITH 
PLEASURE AND TURN FROM WITH A 
SIGH—DAZZLING BALL GOWNS, 
BOLERO BODICES —- WHITE 
FEATHERS RUIN MANY PLAIN 
LOOKS AND DIM THE EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF BEAUTY 


He gay world moves. The charmed but- 
ton has been pressed! A _ thankless 
taking up of old lines, a weary story to 

many, and a hopeful exciting one to others ; 
while to the young neophytes stepping in the 
whirl of new pleasures it is a fairy dream, a 
land of delight, and the sympathetic onlooker 
hopes that the fairies these buds are to meet 
en route may prove as kind to them as they 
deserve. But by-and-by these young hearts 
will number their seasons by knowledge culled 
from experience, and in their turn look on 
others who are as they once were. So the 
lessons of life are learned by us all, the bitter 
following the sweet—the illusions of. youth 
lost in realities. 


YOUTHFUL COSTUMES 


It is well that the youthful contingent decides 
to adhere to white frocks and floral trimmings, 
than which nothing is lovelier. Tulle, tulle, 
tulle, cloud-like and misty, how enchanting it 
is, falling skirt upon skirt, held out by 
diaphanous skirts of laces, frilled and plissé. 
Etherially draped bodices, demi-décolleté, en- 
shrouding adolescent figures entwining them 
with roses—nothing but roses and buds. In- 
nocent faces, tender or merry eyes, a girlish 
inconsequent smile trembling on the lips, soft 
waving hair drawn back and crowning the 
pretty heads, gauche little efforts to be verita- 
ble little women of the world, sweetly reveal- 
ing the charm of inexperience—a little too 
much joy in mere existence, a little too much 
capacity for absorbing pleasure, a little too 
much tirelessness, a little too much credulity, 
enthusiasm, admiration and susceptibility, 
make up the dear girl in her first season, 
whom we watch with keen pleasure, and turn 
from with a sigh. 


MAGNIFICENCE IN EVENING GOWNS 


Nothing in the past half so brilliant as the 
ball-gowns of the winter, nothing to equal the 
beauty of the velvet ones, in their pale, exquis- 
ite colors ; nor can anything excel the treasures 
of lace and jeweled parures, together with the 
sparkling broideries of Strass so lavishly used. 
In truth, some of the gowns are poctic emana- 
tions, and the dancing women become spirits 
beautiful and swift, rather than mortals of 
an every-day world. Others, again, incite no 
such illusion, but are sa voyante, so highly 
colored with fabric and jewels that they appear 
like domes of stained glass whirling in frenzy. 
But take it all in all, the modish ball and din- 
ner gown is a resplendent, beautiful creation, 
and women have never looked better. It is 
agreed that the slight front blouse effects of 
bodices give a certain grace and becomingness 
which please the eye and invest over slender- 
ness with a charm it never had before. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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(Continued from page Io.) 
BECOMING BODICES 


Décolleté boléro bodices are a happy com- 
bination, and no end of appreciation is ex- 
pressed for the gentle protection to bare shoul- 
ders from that bugbear never absent, go where 
you will—a draught. A beautiful example of 
this admirable style of gown, worn at one of 
the recent ‘‘ coming-out ”” affairs, had a skirt 
of white moiré antique, with a tablier of white 
tulle diamté and pailleté in a lovely design of 
old lace, and was finished on either side by a 
narrow band of sable. The moiré décolleté 
corsage was fastened in the back, as most of 
them are, and draped in front en plastron 
with the ornate tulle of tablier. Ceinture, 
double-pointed, of geranium velvet, fastened 
in front under a blaze of diamonds—reminding 
one of a royal insignia. Worn over the bod- 
ice was a short boléro of geranium velvet, 
most effectively embroidered in an all-over de- 
sign of Russian lace, combined with black 
chenille and jet. Attached to the boléro were 
deep pointed epaulettes embroidered to match, 
lined with white satin, falling over a single 
pouf of white moiré—the sleeve of corsage. A 
narrow band of sable bordered the boléro and 
epaulettes, while across the front of décolletage 
was a bouquet of black velvet poppies with 
golden centres. Worn around the neck wasa 
broad collar of pearls and diamond slides, and 
springing from the middle of the head, where 
the hair was dressed in puffs, was a diamond 
aigrette of great beauty. Long white gloves 
and a superb fan of Alencgon, mounted on pearl 
sticks inlaid with gold, gave perfect finish. 


POPULARITY OF BLUE VELVET 


Marie Louise blue velvets are having a great 
success; one meets so many in paying visits— 
in fact, they are at all the day functions. 
Greens and purple rank next, while black vel- 
vets are always in vogue. The bodices to 
these gowns show the maker’s best skill, and 
they are by far the prettiest dress objects in any 
assemblage. Par example, an exceeding smart 
one in évéque, or bishop’s purple, admired at 
a reception recently, was built with sulphur 
yellow silk bodice, draped with mousseline de 
soie of the same shade plissé ; over this a pur- 
ple velvet boléro, very short in the back, with 
the neck cut down an oval, while the 
front décolletage was similarly shaped, only 
cut much lower and slightly open, The bor- 
dering was a bise or brownish lace entredeux, 
and not very wide, which was laid over the 
velvet. Then came the effect of flat loops at 
the sides, added afterwards. Suspended from 
each shoulder in front were jabots of the same 
lace, long enough to drape the sides nearly to 
the bottom of the boléro. The sleeves were 
of glycine velvet, gathered on top into full 
drapery, and softly crushed into wrinkles the 
length of the arms, with bise lace at the wrists, 
falling over the hands. A neck-band of sul- 
phur velvet attached to bodice simulated a 
high collar in the back, with a full ruche of 
bise lace inside. The skirt was bordered by a 
band of chinchilla, and was mounted on a bias 
band of évéque velvet of medium width. The 
ensemble was trés chic, for the hat was a 
beauty in four shades of purple, two blue 
shades and two of pinkish mauve, quilled 
beautifully, with a white aigrette plume in the 
middle, far forward in front, and turning back- 
wards, a very trying-line to any face, unless 
faultlessly pretty—when it matters not what 
may be worn, it is sure to be becoming. 


VOGUE 


THE WHITE FEATHER 


Why are so many blind to the fact that 
white feathers are almost always unbecoming ? 
One should look very patrician to wear them 
at all, and when worn by those who do not 
enjoy that distinction, they take away the little 
claim they may have to what in colonial days 
was termed gentility. What is often seen— 
and very pretty it is—is the little Dutch 
bonnet. Quaint little masses of jewels and 
spangles, with curled up edges at the sides, an 
aigrette and some velvet loops, above a pair of 
dark eyes and hair like the raven. It is very 
distracting and piquant. 


RED COSTUMES 


Why do we not see more of the red gowns? 
London and Paris have set the fashion, and 
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EXAMPLES OF THE BOLERO 









































TOILETTC OF BLACK AND WHITE PEKIN— 
SKIRT OF GRAY POULT DE SOIE 


Very interesting is an account of the delight- 
ful toilette worn by Mme. Chassaing in the 
second act of Madame |’ Avocat, although 
the gown was of no special order, simply a 
lovely creation. Fancy the skirt in silver gray 
poult de soie plissé, hanging separately, with 
under skirt matching in color. There is a 
bodice of black and white pekine with small 
flowers brocaded on the white stripes, in Louis 
Seize style. This silk is draped from the 
shoulders down on the bias, and one half 
crosses over both back and front,. leaving a 
heart-shaped guimpe visible in mousseline and 
lace plissé and the edge of the silk is bordered 
by an orange-red velvet-—laid on ina flat flold. 
There is a jaunty short crenelated basque, 
with shoulder tabs falling into revers in front 
of the same exquisite nasturtium red velvet, 
worked with appliqué of cream-white guipure, 
pailleté with silver and steel. The belt is of 
the plain velvet—and quite narrow, fastening 
with a smart bow on the left in front, and the 
collar simply a plain bias crush band. Its 
sleeves are of the usual model in silk matching 
the skirt. 

CARRIAGE GOWN 


In another genre, nothing that has been worn 
this winter was lovelier than a gown of faience 
blue velvet sprigged with small green flowers, 
and, bien entendu, a visiting carriage gown. 
Faultless of skirt, glove-fitting in front and 
over the hips, and the least fulness at the back, 
gathered. Corsage of baby lamb, slightly 
blouse in front, without sleeves, and finished at 
the waist in a slight point, without need of 
belt, as well as fitted with very long waist ef- 

fect. The blue velvet boléro has the 
fronts slashed in two uneven points, 


\ forming a short V, while the velvet 
\ \ on the shoulders is laid in a plait and 


hangs en jabot. The back is short, 

\ \. with a curve upwards towards the 
) centre. The bordering is a pale rose- 
pink silk band, embroidered in silver 
and gold, colored silks and topaz, in 
the most exquisite manner. Pink silk 
boléro lining to harmonize. The 
sleeves are of the same velvet, and 


3908—Triple Cape Boléro. Jacket back, square cut Boléro front. the usual model with Alengon at the 





such a pretty fashion as it istoo. Miss G , 
just returned from Paris, wore a very simple 
but smart one at the club an afternoon of this 
week, which she told me she had copied after 
seeing Mlle. Zahne wear hers in the play called 
La Villa Gaby. The skirt was of red cloth, 
sun-plaited, hanging loose over a red silk 
under-skirt. Bodice blouse, in red Liberty 
silk, plissé, the sleeves suggesting the bishop 
model, but having long, tight cuffs almost to 
the elbow, on which the upper fullness was 
gathered. Several rings of chinchilla trim the 
arm, with a touch of bise guipure appearing 
under the fur. A lovely band of this guipure 
hides the fastening of blouse in front, and on 
the outside edges of the lace are borderings of 
the fur. A pretty effect is obtained in doub- 
ling the red velvet neck-band, and slipping 
between a black satin tie with flatbow. The 
belt was also of black satin fastening with a 
superb Russian enameled buckle, which was 
the needed touch to give that indefinable qual- 
ity called cachet, which we are all aiming to 
catch. . 
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wrists, and from the sides of the high 

neck-band of baby-lamb a half-ruff 
of the same lovely lace wired. No further 
comment is needed, for the artistic quality of 
this creation must appeal to every lover of 
beautiful gowns. 

Lace on everything—royal laces everywhere, 
is the charm of the moment in dress. We 
shall never be willing to go back to our furs in 
the serious guise of the past. The plain little 
mink boas are now hidden under a lace flounce 
gathered on a ribbon and tacked on the inside, 
the bunches of tails cascading merrily over. 
Small muffs of heads and tails mingled with 
lace are among the novelties along with those 
which have a bit of crumpled fur in the middle 
and then are frilled with velvet, lace and 
feathers for trimming. 

What a relief not to see hands imprisoned 
in tight gloves any longer! Fashion seems to 
be overcome by remorse every now and then, 
and strives to remedy the evil she has inflicted. 
Our hands are now having their innings. 
Dinner gloves are worn as loose as possible 
everywhere, whereas only a minority adopted 
the fashion at the start, a long time ago. 
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Figs. 3900, 3901, 3904 and 3905 show fashions in 
fur garmentsjsuitable for any age, provided, always, 
that the figure is slender, > 

Fig. 3902 is conspicuously a model for a slender 
figure. It is made of black velvet and mouffion. 

Fig. 3903—Costume of black velvet, cape of white 
satin overlaid with black velvet, cut out in all-over 
design which allows satin to show through. Inter- 
lined with chamois, over which is a lining of heavy 
white silk brocaded in yellow, Small bonnet of 
purple and yellow velvet pansies, 

Fig. 3906—Red face-cloth costume, trimmed with 
black military braid and edgings of lynx. 

Fig. 3909— Matinée costume for young girl, to be 
worninabox. Pale blue cashmere, with very full 
bertha of yellow lace, trimmed with bands of black 


/ 


fur. y y 
Fig. 3910—Long cloak for country drives or for | \\ = A | th thy) Vif ' ) 

wear to dinners. Gray, brocadedin delicate shades NR y Alf (\) WEE y 

of pink and yellow, lined through with mink and QW HE 


with bertha of the same fur. This is also handsome 
enough to be used as an opera wrap, although it is J 
net as striking looking as many seen at the Metro- ; 

politan Opera House. . 3904 









































































































ENGLISH CATS 


THE SOCIETY. FOR THE PROTECTION OF CATS 


Lover of animals, especially cats, can- 
A not but be struck with the splendid 
specimens of the feline race that one 

sees in even the poorest English homes. 

On arriving in London last June I first 
came in contact with these magnificent house- 
hold pets in my lodgings, and also in the neat 
little home of my laundress. I could not 
help expressing my astonishment and admira- 
tion. These well-meant compliments were, 
however, received in anything but the right 
spirit; as both the land and the wash ladies in- 
ferred that one might as well remark on the 
fact that their children were well fed. After 
this rebuke, I learned that the average 
mother and housekeeper in England considers 
the well-being and care of her pets as quite 
as important a part of her duties as the health 
of her children. 

Like all tourists I was busy for the first 
few weeks of my stay in London trying to do 
all the sights in the shortest possible time ; 
but one morning in glancing through the 
paper in search of some new field for explora- 
tion, I came across the account of a case tried 
the day before in a neighboring police court 
which reminded me of my hobby, viz: mis- 





THOMAS PUSS—OWNED BY DUCHESS OF BEDFORD—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


sion work to be done in behalf of the poor, 
ill-used cats. A policeman had arrested three 
men whom heaccused of amusing themselves 
by hanging a cat to a barber’s pole. Owing 
to the fact that the policeman was unable to 
eatch the men until they had turned a corner, 
their lawyer made the point that the wrong 
men had been arrested. 

The magistrate severely reprimanded the 
prisoners, however, and said that had it been 
proved that they were the perpetrators of this 
brutal act they should have been severely 
punished. And then he complimented Mrs. 
Gordon, wife of General W. Gordon, who, 
as Honorable Treasurer of the Society for the 
Protection of Cats was present at the trial, 
for presenting the policeman with a guinea as 
a reward for his prompt action in subduing 
such an inhumane proceeding in his precinct. 

Fired with similar enthusiasm, I decided to 
forego ali sorts of planned excursions for that 
day ; and, jumping into a handsom, I drove 
to the residence of Mrs. Gordon. The fates 
seemed in my favor, for not only was Mrs. 
Gordon at home, but she consented to see me 
at once. 

On being ushered into a spacious room filled 
with treasures collected during a long sojourn 
in India, my hostess made me feel at my ease 
at once by her charming welcome and instant 
compliance with my request for points about 
the Society for the Protection of Cats. 

Mrs. Gordon is an extremely handsome and 
well-preserved woman, whose great charm 
lies in the enthusiasm and interest which she 
takes in all matters of the day, especially 
| those which may benefit her fellow beings, or 
alleviate the sufferings of poor dumb animals, 

After a little talk on the founding of this 
particular Society, Mrs. Gordon invited me 





to accompany her to the Home, as she was to 
visit it that morning. While driving to it 
Mrs. Gordon explained that the Society had 
been found with the hope that it would en- 
list the sympathies and assistance of all hu- 
mane people, whether lovers of cats or not, 
And also to bring home to the culprits any 
case of wilful neglect or of active cruelty 
toward any cat, domestic or stray. 

But this was only a secondary object of the 
Society—its first being to provide local homes 
where cats might be sent as boarders during 
the temporary absence of owners, ultimately 
also to establish a central home where stray 
cats might be sent, where owners might 
seek to recover those that they had lost, and 
where suffering cats might be mercifully 
destroyed. 

Mrs. Gordon said it was most gratifying to 
discover how many people fully recognized 
the usefulness and humanity of such a home, 
and responded at once by most liberal contri- 
butions, among those most interested be- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, who 
had also allowed their names to head the list 
of patrons and patronesses of the Society. 

The home is most suitably situated, being 
an isolated stable in a quiet road in Shepherd’s 
Bush, London, N. W. We were received by 
the caretaker—a neat, elderly woman, who 


lives among her charges in a comfort- 
ably furnished room on the second 
floor of the stable. A part of the 
building is set aside for the boarders, 
who look very happy and well cared 
for, each cat having its own shelf and 
cushion. In the yard a run is wired 
in for these aristocratic pets, which 
quite separates them from the stray 
cats. The lower floor of the stable 
has been converted into a large room 
lined with shelves for the stray cats. 
I thought that I was very well up in 
cat lore; but I had to learn that cats prefer 
to sleep on high piaces—hence the shelves 
covered with clean hay. These cats also 
have a run in the yard, securely wired in to 
prevent the onslaught by the small boy in 
the neighborhood. 

The moderate sum deposited for each 
boarder provides for the maintenance of a stray 
cat. A veterinary surgen who is interested 
in the Society has volunteered his services 
three times a week, when he treats or deter- 
mines whether someof these poor animals are 
to be put out of their misery at once. A small 
lethal chamber has been constructed for this 
purpose, and pet animals which from extreme 
old age, illness or accident require to be des- 
troyed are sent there. ‘The building is in 
exquisite order, being frequently painted and 
white-washed. 

Mrs. Gordon has enlisted the sympathies 
of the children in the neighborhood, which 
is rather a poor one, by distributing penny sub- 
scription cards for them, and six-penny ones 
for their parents and the various shop-keepers 
who are interested enough in the cause to 
enlist subscriptions. The former cards when 
filled represented 2s. 6d., and the latter ros. 
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As a reward for this work, Mrs. Gordon pro- 
poses with the help of friends to get up enter- 
tainments this winter for those who by 
means of these cards have helped her collect 
a small income for the Home. 

Another excellent plan will be the plac- 
ards, which the Society hopes to be allowed 
to post all over London, informing the pub- 
lic that a suitable reward will be paid for the 
conviction of persons seen injuring cats. I 
was surprised to learn that such an act is pun- 
ishable by a fine of £5 or three months’ im- 
prisonment ; and for injuring a pet cat, on 
conviction of the owner, the fine is £20 or a 
long imprisonment, As few realize how 
strict the law is in this particular, the Society 
considers that it would be well to make it 
public by these posters. 

I parted from Mrs. Gordon inspired with 
an enthusiasm to go straight home and start 
such a society in New York; and I cannot 
help appealing to you, dear Vogue, to ask if 
such a thing would be possible. 

Did you read in one of the morning papers 
last week the account of a boy who, while 
amusing himself shooting cats in one of the 
down-town neighborhoods of this city, had 
accidentally shot through a girl's hat. Her 
irate father caused his arrest, and when taken 
before the judge he was simply reprimanded 
for not aiming better. Do you not think 
that it is time for us to begin our mission 
work here? 


THOMAS PUSS 


The picture of this splendid cat was photo- 
graphed by his fond mistress, the Duchess of 


THE TOMB OF THOMAS PUSS 


Bedford, who has most kindly allowed me to 
have this copy. 

Thomas Puss was a thoroughbred Persian 
cat, and the constant companion of the 
duchess, who told me that he was positively 
human in his intelligence. It was the custom 
of the duke and duchess to visit all the ani- 
mals in the stables and kennels on Sunday 
afternoon; much to their amusement, 
Thomas Puss used to desert his sofa cushion 
and, though uninvited, always insisted on ac- 
companying them. One Sunday, wishing to 
extend their walk beyond the stables and 
park, it was decided that though Thomas 
Puss was a very fine animal, he was hardly 
the companion for a longwalk. Accordingly 
orders were given, that when he was called 
into his mid-day meal, that he was to be 
locked up until the return of the duke and 
duchess. 

Thomas Puss evidently felt this slight 
very greatly, but soon forgot his woes appar- 
ently in the luxury of an extra petting from 
his master and mistress that evening. The 
following Sunday, when meal-time came, no 
Thomas Puss was to be found. The duke 
and duchess started on their tour of inspec- 





their pet. Just as they were leaving the 
park a joyful ‘* mew’ announced the pres- 
ence of Thomas Puss, who had preferred to 
go hungry rather than run the risk of losing 
his Sunday constitutional. It was many 
weeks before he could be prevailed upon to 
indulge in a Sunday dinner, so fearful was he 
of the treachery connected with this meal. 

All through the week, however, he was 
most keen and on the spot for his mid-day 


repast. 
After a most interesting career, poor 
Thomas Puss departed this life. The 


duchess was charming encugh to have his 
tomb, which is placed in her park, photo- 
graphed for me. The following lines are 
copied from the bronze plate on the stone. 
** Here lies 
Thomas Puss, 
Born May, 1888. 
Died 12 February, 1895. 
The constant companion for six and one-half 
years of 
Herbrand x1., Duke of Bedford, 
and 
Mary, his Wife. 
There are men both good and wise who hold 
that in a future state, 
Dumb creatures we have 
below 
Shall give us joyous greetings when we pass 
the golden gate— 
Is it folly that I hope it may be so?’ 
Whyte Melville. 


cherished here 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE DANCE GOWN WITH SUN-PLAITED SKIRT— 
UNDER-PETTICOAT OF WHITE SILK FLOUNCED 
WITH LACE—THE ECONOMICAL GIRL MAY 
DEFY EXTREME FASHION AND HAVE SEPA- 
KATE BODICES— DEVICES FOR DECOR- 
ATIVE CONCEALING OF THE UN- 
LOVELY THROAT —CAMEL’S- 

HAIR IN EVENING TINTS— 

TRIPLE OVERLAPPING COL- 
LARS——BOLEROS AND 
STOLE-FRONT 
CAPES 


Ne of the reasons why so many women 
O of moderate fortune dress far smarter 
very often than those whose bank 
accounts reach into high figures, is that they 
are forced by circumstances to study the mat- 
ter with care, to concentrate their minds on 
the fitness of what they intend purchasing, 
and never lose sight of the fact that a blunder 
is a calamity. They also attach greater im- 
portance to selecting not only the best and 
latest fashion, but such materials as will turn 
to good account later on. To wisely expend 
money is a great gift, and should be made 
much more of as a teaching, a cult, in the 
family circle of maids and lads, than it is or 
ever has been. 

Holiday money presents, those dearly 
loved family checks, which are so enjoyed by 
young and old, are quite apropos. Such 
money is apt to be frittered away in trifles by 
the unthinking recipients, rather than ex- 
pended in a way always to remain a pleasure, 
a satisfaction. Every individual always has 
some longing beyond his means, which if 
worthy might well be indulged through these 
windfalls. We are never so well satisfied 
with ourselves as when we make a judicious 
creditable purchase, something which repre- 
sents a source of satisfaction lasting through 
years. How seldom we do it. 


DANCING COSTUMES 


After the holidays are over the signal for 
dinners and dances is set aflying, followed by 
a rush of engagements which absorb our 
minds as well as our time. No other purchase 
is so important, then, for those of dancing age 
as the ball-gown, the evening-cloak, with 
accessories of head-wraps, slippers, boots, etc., 
etc. The items of gloves, silken hose and 
slippers, dancing-petticoats, etc., are with 
fans and jewels, presumably in perfect order. 
So we may mention at once that sun-plaited 
skirts, in white or paie-colored silks, are for 
the young contingent quite ‘the prettiest and 
the most serviceable, as well as very smart 
to wear. 

Many are wearing with them a white silk 
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petticoat, flounced from the knee with lace 
and organdie plissé, which is far prettier in 
the whirl of the dance, under these light 
silks, than the finest of brocades. Bodices 
worn with such skirts carry out the same 
color combination, with a touch of another 
color in ribbon or flower, or in the sleeve 
itself. White skirts give the best opportunity 
for a diversity of bodices, and are to be 
adopted where that is an object. 


THE USEFULNESS OF A WHITE SILK BODICE 


A bodice of white silk to match, simply 
draped, answers for the foundation of three 
bodices, in reality, by making some few 
changes. Let us imagine such a bodice ready 
to drape with yellow mousseline de soie, over 
which is to be fitted a yellow satin high belt 
in bias folds, fastening in front, where it is 
slightly pointed. Then we shall slip over 
this décolleté bodice a low-necked boléro of 
yellow velvet, shot with mauve, the edge 
finished by a very narrow quilling of yellow 
mousseline, and the short sleeves in two full 
puffs of mousseline to match, with a dashing 
mauve taffeta bow of wide ribbon on the 
left and white eglantine on the right, massed 
over the shoulders, 

NECK AND HEAD ADORNMENT 

As so many are wearing Roman pear’s, 
either one or more strings around the neck, 
one need not hesitate to follow suite. There 
are few necks perfect enough to be bared to 
criticism; for in some cases, even in freshest 
youth, the neck may be unbearably ugly, 
while the shoulders are faultlessly lovely, 
There are many pretty little conceits in tulle, 
in flowers, in velvet and ribbon—with jew- 
eled buckles and slides purposely made to 
ornament them, which hide defects of this 
character in a very modish way. Flower 
aigrettes for the hair are particularly youthful 
and so are winged bows of ribbon, but 
feathers of any kind are unsuited to young 
heads. Older girls who have been out sev- 
eral seasons may wear them, but the younger 
set never. 

ROSE-PINK DANCING GOWN 

Before dismissing the sun plaited skirts, a 
hint might be given of one worn at a danc- 
ing-class last week. It was of rose-pink 
silk, the bodice a little more than demi-dé- 
colleté was draped with pink chiffon. A 
charming bertha was built simply of white 
taffeta ribbon, bonnet width, on which were 
rows of narrow pink velvet ribbon, and an 
edge of silver lace on one side, with silver 
spangles dotting the narrow white spaces be- 
tween the velvet. An end of the ribbon, 
lace downwards, was folded into a point—a 
second white ribbon for lining—and started 
from the middle of the bodice, was then 
drawn flat over the bust to shoulder, where 
a plait gave a pretty curve, then a flat space 
and another plait, making two plaits over 
each shoulder. The back formed a square, 
and the pointed ends in front turned towards 
the centre. A twist of this ribbon was used 
for girdle, and two ends slipping under it in 
front were drawn up to décolletage, forming 
a plastron. Under this bertha was a gathered 
flounce of Mechlin lace—very full over the 
shoulders, answering for sleeves. This 
bertha will suggest a variety of ribbons to be 
used in this way, which is quite an original 
one, especially girlish, and for that reason of 
value. 


CLOTH DRESS COSTUMES 


Camel’s-hair cloth in pale colors is charm- 
ing for house dresses. I am reminded of such 
a pretty one in pale sky blue, with a plain 
skirt, but a perfectly made one, lined with 
silk to match; but of course taffetas is not 
an absolute necessity, yet we all know what 
an aid it is. The bodice resembles all the 
smart bodices, it is round, seamless, long- 
waisted, pouching slightly in front as well as 
open, with—in this case—square crenelations 
on both sides. It has also that loose, easy-fit- 
ting expression across the upper figure, and that 
sudden tight belting-in below. The crenela- 
tions are trimmed in Greek-key design, done 
with silver braid in three rows, a narrow 
braid with small diamonds studded at equal 
distances. The chemisette is of white silk 
and white mousseline drapery plissé, with a 
bias velvet choker fastening on the left under 
a knot of violets, and a,short jabot of lace 


below. There is a violet velvet belt as well, 
and that fastens in the back on the left side 
under the rosette. The cloth sleeves have 
the usual moderate upper drapery, with close- 
fitting arms shirred -prettily, the long wrist 
tabs lined with violet velvet-also, and fans of 
lace besides. The same Greek-key braiding 
is carrried for a short distance down the seams 
of the front gore, beginning at the top, to 
produce the effect that it is a part of the 
bodice trimming. The simplicity of the toi- 
lette is beyond praise. 
COLLARS 

Wonderfully effective triple overlapping 
collars in az many shades of cerise velvet, look 
charming as bodice trimming on a black 
poplin moiré gown, the skirt of which should 


SUGGESTION FOR VELVET TRIMMING ON 
LIGHT CLOTH GOWN 


be untrimmed, moderately full, and the gores 
without any flare. The seamless round bodice 
is slightly blouse in front ; fastens on the side 
with the square Pompadour back and front 
formed of cream Venetian guipure. These 
collars fit the square of guipure in the back, 
the topmost collar being of the palest shade 
of cerise. Passing over the shoulders, in 
straps, the three collars take shape again; 
but, instead of finishing the front square, they 
overlap in a long, sharp point at the sides 
reaching the belt, which is of palest cerise 
velvet of medium width. Below the belt, on 
the top seams of the front gore, this triple 
effect is resumed in the three velvets overlap- 
ping for a short distance, then are cut in an 
inch or two, and form again those long, sharp 
points. Across the unfinished edge of front 
chemisette, a band of white satin ribbon, cov- 
ered with a tracery of black and steel spangles 
or paillettes, is laid on very effectively. <A 
white gown with triple collars in three 
shades of green velvet, or a pale blue gown 
with violet velvet would be charming, and 
give the utmost satisfaction, inasmuch as the 
design is exclusive, and no great outlay is at- 
tached to the materials. 


PROVISION FOR MILD WINTER DAYS 


We have so many mild days in spite of our 
proverbially severe winters, that a something 
pretty to wear when such changes come as 
well as to put on whenever we feel the in- 
clination, is the most desirable of wraps. 
Boléros with sleeves, in fur or velvets, are of 
all others the smartest just now, and take 
them all in all the most becoming to the 
majority,. An astonishingly pretty one may 
be built of a good quality of velours du nord, 





the boléro reaching the bottom of the waist. 
The fronts stand out a little from the figure 
when the collar is rolled down, but are in- 
tended to fold over in double-breasted style 
when the collar is turned up for warmth. 
The collar may be lined with gray Persian 
lamb or with mouflon, and should be quite a 
large one, rolling down to the very bottom, 
but graduating to a mere nothing there. 
With muff to match, nothing is more suitable 
for young daughters (who should wear as 
pretty things as possible) without any great 
expenditure. Gray furs are very modish this 
winter, and seem expressly fitted for young 
faces with fresh blooming complexions. The 
same model for matrons with muff and collar 
of dark mink, Alaska sable, lynx or African 
monkey, leaves nothing to be desired. 


USEFUL AND PRETTY CAPE 


There is a new stole cape, which may be 
built in moiré, velvet, satin or cloth, admir- 
ably adapted for a matron of any age, which 
I must describe. The model flares across the 
shoulders in the back gracefully ; dips in 
points over the shoulders, and is half-low in 
the neck, showing the bodice and choker of 
gown. The fronts flare over the shoulders 
and dip in points also, the two points fastened 
by two jeweled buttons with corded loops on 
each shoulder. The fronts meet at the waist 
line, but open slightly above it, and are held 
by two sets of double buttons and cords. The 
stole ends are long and spread out toward the 
bottom. Three black satin pipings—close 





COSTUME OF ACCORDION PLAITED GAUZE WITH 
TRIMMING OF VELVET 


together—form the outer edge finish of the 
entire cape and stole ends, and on the mate- 
rial of which the cape is made, is embroidered 
by machine a delicate pretty little vine in 
twist, then jetted. 

As a substitute for this embroidery a nar- 
row passementerie might be used. It takes 
so little satin to make pipings that nothing 
more economical could be suggested. The 
lining should be chosen with regard to hav- 
ing either a hat or its trimmings of the same 
color, as the charm of the toilette would be 
in that harmony. Any clever little dress- 
maker could follow this model; and before 
she attempted to touch the material chosen 
for the wrap, should first fit her patron in 
book muslin. No prettier addition to a gown 
could be devised, for mi-saison use especially ; 
and it is a capital idea to anticipate the needs 
of the future—the stole model being in no 
danger of extinction. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
Pretty way to make over one of the 
small narrow fur neck scarfs worn 
last year is to make a ruche of Lib- 


erty silk or velvet about six inches wide. Of 
course the length before shirring depends on 
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whether you choose silk or velvet—silk would 
have to be one and one-half yards long before 
shirring. Make it long enough to go around 
the neck over a coat and set your fur in the 
middle where it is shirred. To make the 
scarf more elaborate buy some extra tails for 
the front and add a jabot of yellow lace and 
black satin bows. 


A pretty way to make an evening gowm 
more or less dressy is to have long tight-fit- 
ting sleeves made of mousseline de soie to 
match your gown, or of white. These 
sleeves are made without lining, wrinkled 
about as much as an evening glove, and fin- 
ished at the wrists by being cut in points and. 
edged with lace. These sleeves are basted 
into a short-sleeved gown under the puff or 
ruffles at top, and are pretty for small dinners. 
or when one does not want to wear long 
gloves. 


A new sash to be worn with evening gown 
or house dress is made of three yards of white 
taffeta ribbon six inches wide. This is started 
in front, put around to the back, crossed and 
brought around to the side, where it is fastened 
with a Rhinestone buckle, the ends of the 
ribbon falling to the bottom of skirt without 
bows. 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 


T a fair held in Newport last summer, 
A the candy booth attracted merited at- 
tention, because of its originality and 
peculiar adaptiveness to its requirements and 
surroundings, It was circular in shape, and 
in the centre stood a large candy cane, twenty 
feet high. This was surrounded by smaller 
candy canes each ten feet in hight. These 
canes, made to simulate canes of peppermint 
candy, were of wood, painted white, and 
were wound at regular intervals with red 
bunting, terminating in each case at the top 
in a crooked handle. The roof of this struc- 
ture consisted of red bunting, meeting at a 
common centre considerably below the handle 
of the central cane, and so extending in a fan- 
shape to each lesser cane, somewhat below 
each crooked handle. As a finish to this red 
roof, extended a heavy rope of goldenrod, the 
yellow making a striking contrast to the red, 
and a most decorative cornice, so to speak, as 
well, Inside of these smaller candy canes, 
a ta convenient hight, extended a counter 
around this perfect circle, serving as a divid- 
ing line between the buyers and the sellers, 
and as a means of displaying the many tempt- 
ing bonnebouches as well. Although the 
beauty of this petit magazin was undisputed, 
and it drew forth many a safely-guarded dollar 
that had long since ceased to see the light of 
day, it was quite secondary to the tempting 
invitations of the ‘* fair women’’ in charge to 
**come and buy ’’—their freshness, smart- 
ness and daintiness quite putting their sur- 
roundings and their wares, in spite of their 
really artistic merit, to the blush. Indeed, at 
this particular epoch it is well nigh impossi- 
ble to surpass in beauty and charm the 
** fetchingness’’ of our American women, 
They are the finishing touch—the piéce de 
résistance, of every setting, be it elaborate or 
simple, and give the ** go” and establish the 
undisputed success whenever they thus lend 
themselves to a cause. 


WOMAN COMING INTO HER KINGDOM 

This is, indeed, woman’s hour. She has 
honestly and patiently won her laurels, and 
not in consequence of the generosity of the 
opposite sex either—it is cause and effect. 
Through physical and mental suffering has 
she learned patience, humility, unselfishness 
and obedience—characteristics which when 
won are a mighty power, and gradually 
place one possessing them in her rightful 
position. On the other hand, man, through 
his long-enjoyed reign and misuse of his 
power, is losing it. For many centuries B. 
C. the Egyptian women were the lords and 
masters of their husbands. After marriage 
the husband took his wife’s family name, 
and all their real and personal estate stood in 
the name of the wife. This condition of af- 
fairs existed until, through the misuse of this 
power, woman lost her position and became 
subject to man—as she has, indeed, been down 
through the past centuries. Now, as I have 
said, in consequence of all that woman has 
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borne and suffered, she has gradually and 
slowly profited by her lessons of suffering, un- 
til in this latter part of this nineteenth 
century, she is again seen rising from the 
ashes of oppression to stand, at least, coequal 
with man. 

If, in consequence of the past, she contin- 
ues to improve and maintains her patience, hu- 
mility, and unselfishness and obedience—won 
only at the point of the bayonet—she will not 
only fully take possession of her birthright, 
but she will always keep it. If, onthe other 
hand, man fails to acquire these same char- 
acteristics, he will retrograde. But the past his- 
tory is not now likely to be repeated, for it is 
rapidly being learned by both men and women 
that these characteristics are power—yes, 
greater than the possession of material 
wealth—for ‘Riches take wings and fly 


away,’” while the kind above referred to re- 
main always and increase. 





CHILDREN’S FROCKS 


(From $8.50 to $38.) 

Ost alluring is the display of frocks 
for the little ones. They are pur- 
chasable in many varieties, and 


captious would be the feminine who went 
away unsatisfied in her search for an outfit 
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for little Miss Eight-year-old. One is per- 
haps most attracted by the latest impor- 
tations ; but these are, of course, far more 
expensive and not always as fit as the 
simpler creations of the home couturiére des 
vétements d’enfant, judged by the American 
mother or guardian. 

Let us, however, start with a review of 
these imported models ; for certainly one finds 
great attraction in their tasteful combination 
of color and graceful mode of composition. 
Dainty and simple in effect is a silk frock of 
very light blue, designed for party wear. The 
full décolletage is trimmed about with a full 
bertha of plaited white mousseline de soie, 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace ; while 
full ruffles of this gauzy fabric are seen about 
the top of the short, tightly fitted silk sleeves, 
which show plainly beneath the spreading 
ruffles. Ribbon bows on the shoulders and 
short streamers of the ribbon, coming from 
beneath two bows at the back of the bodice, 
complete the trimmings of this ‘‘ airy-fairy °’ 
little frock. Price, $33. 

Another, of similar style, is yellow in 
color, the full short silk petticoat covered by a 
gauzy mousseline de soie over-petticoat, hem- 
stitched about the bottom above a deep hem, 
while the short, full little bodice is trimmed 
with square-shaped epaulettes of the hem- 
stitched muslin over either shoulder above 
the short puffed silk sleeves. A folded belt 
of yellow satin ends at the back with a short, 
full bow. Price of this the same as above— 
$33. 





In darker hue, more heavy and elegant in 
effect, is a myrtle-green silk shot with gay 
colorings of red and yellow. It is made all 
in one, as to bodice and skirt, the two be- 
ing joined at the waist by several rows of 
shirring. The front of the bodice is made 
very full, caught either side of the shoulder 
by a square buckle of Russian device and 
workmanship. From these buckles a broad 
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satin ribbon of the same shade of green as the 
silk is carried over either shoulder to the back 
of the bodice ; crossing in the middle of the 
back they fall in short streamers somewhat 
below the waist. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting, reaching to to the waist, with a high, 
puffed drapery at the top; this divides into 
two puffs caught down inthe centre. Back 
and front views of this frock are given. 
Price, $35. 

A description of one other frock is given— 
one suitable for a younger child. Those 
already described are for girls of ten, while 
this one is planned for a child of eight. It 
is of a daintily striped taffeta silk of yellow 
and brown in general effect. It is made with 
the usual full skirt. The bodice, of long- 
waisted cut, is covered back and front by a 
full covering of muslin and lace in narrow, 





A narrow velvet ribbon of 
green is twisted about the waist, ending with 


alternate stripes. 


two short bows at the back. The neck is 
cut slightly open, edged with the twisted 
velvet ribbon. The sleeves are of the silk, 
slightly bouffant above, tight-fitting to the 
wrist, Price, $27. 

Among the many woolen frocks seen none 
are prettier than two made for eight and ten 
years. They are alike—so one description 
will serve. The fabric is a heavy green zibel- 
line cloth, with interweaving of black in set 
diagonal pattern. The bodice is trimmed 
with three broad rows of heavy white em- 
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broidery laid over three broad plaits of the 
cloth. The embroidery, in two rows slightly 
separated, forms the belt, with a green satin 
bow at back. A high standing green collar 
ends with a bow at the back of the neck. 
The sleeves are plain, draped quite full at the 
top. Price, according to age, $15.75 and 
$17.75. 

Two little ones’ costumes in one of the 
most select shops in town are equally attract- 
ive. One is of French blue fine winter 
serge. It is made with zouave jacket of the 
serge, beneath which, front and back, is seen 
a plaid silk of gay coloring. The silk again 
appears beneath the coat sleeves at the wrists. 
A fine black braid edges the jacket in intri- 
cate design. Price, $27 for ten years of age. 

The second one is for a smaller child of 
canvas d’hier of golden brown. The simple 
bodice has a deep collar of odd, pinkish-red 
coloring, braided heavily in fine black braid. 
A belt to match the collar is the only other 
trimming to this chic little frock, Price, 
$25. 

A gown of beautiful tone of color is of odd 
pinkish brown, in coat effect, suited for street 
wear; a vest and revers of plain tan-colored 
cloth tone in with the dress fabric, while a 
third color is introduced by a satin of deep 
cream color, forming a second loose vest-piece 
which is joined just at the middle, showing the 
cloth vest beneath; series of rows of narrow 
black velvet run across this satin vest, each 
stripe ended with a white pearl button. The 
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jacket is short at the back, showing the tan- 
colored waistcoat beneath. Price, $18.50. 

A simple frock of dull red serge is prettily 
trimmed across the front of the little bodice 
with narrow black silk cords and frogs; the 
same cords and frogs are placed at the middle, 
and again near the wrists of the slightly fulled 
sleeves. Price, $10.50. 

Among the assortment of children’s 
ready-made frocks at cheaper price one has 
large choice, although they of necessity lack 
some of the novelty and elegance of the 
higher priced affairs. For instance, one sees 
for a girl of ten years a nice serge frock of 
dark blue or brown with tiny pearl or brass 
buttons—the bodice made with a plait in 
front, the belt narrow, stitched on the edge, 
joining the skirt and bodice. Price $8.50. 
In a mixed fabric a frock is prettily made 
with plaid silk let in the bodice in guimpe 
effect, folded silk belt, and stylish little cuff 
showing beneath the plain sleeve at the wrist. 
Price $10.30. 


FABRICS—FANCY VELVETS 
(From $1.50 to $8.50 per yard) 


Velvets have now an important place in 
the trimming of woolen and silken gowns. 
They are imported in such artistic, effects, 
flowered, striped and plaid designs, that one 
marvels not at their great popularity. 
Among the most novel are some of satin 
foundation with broad velvet stripes in most 
exquisite contrasts of color. One of deep 


another, noticeabiy stylish, is. a dull brown 
with green stripe. Price $3.50 per yard. 

In flowered effects a white gros-grain silk 
ground, gaily flowered in red and blue effects, 
has a raised velvet embossing in white, red 
and blue. Price $8.50. In smooth velvets 
the plaid effects are lovely, a bright blue with 
yellow and red narrow cross stripes and 
another of Stuart plaid effect equally attrac- 
tive. Price $4 per yard—at this price, too, 
are broken stripes and flowered designs. 
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Among the latter a brown ground-work with 
yellow and black lines is odd and handsome. 
Raised cut velvets have great variety—blue 
or brown on gold background. Price $5.50 
per yard, A large number of plain colors in 
beautiful shades can be purchased for $1.50 
per yard. 


WHITE GLOVES SUPERSEDED BY TAN 


It is no longer considered in good taste to 
wear white gloves in the street. Tan shades 
have taken the place they held so long, and 
pale tans are used for full-dress visiting gloves. 
White gloves are worn as much as ever at 
afternoon functions, but generally when one 
is driving instead of walking. Black trans- 
parent ball gowns have brought the black 
glove again into fashion; but white, pale 
yellow and pale pink are the pronounced 
favorites. When wearing long sleeves to 
evening gowns the four-button glove is the 
proper thing. 





After centuries of motherhood (countless 
pictures of the Holy Family bear witness to 
this fervid matriolatry) woman at large is be- 
ginning to be simply a woman. That the 
zenith of her youth should be spent in the 
meaningless production of children born into 
a country already over- populated, seems to the 
woman of to-day a sorry waste of vitality. 
She is the very antithesis of the one unceas- 
ing mother whose reckless fertility ruined her 
mentally and physically at thirty, who had 
no time to be lovely o1 loving, to learn the 
art of life or the joy of living. Such mater- 
nity may be natural, but it is scarcely civil- 
ized, and to call it divine is sheer cant. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 

Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; 1. e., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and de'ax. 


pink satin ground has a pale yellow—while 
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(Continued from page iii.) 
practice began, generally under the guidance 
of an experienced male club player as coach, 
and the records of many of the players made in 
these contests proved them to be quite the 
equal of the crack club players ‘of the oppo- 
site sex, 

During all this time Mrs. Andrews had 
continued teaching, her classes being so 
crowded last winter that many applicants had 
to be turned away. Her keen perception, 
quick insight into character, and ready sym- 
pathy have contributed especially in making 
her instruction a success. She has formu- 
lated a plan of her own in teaching the leads, 
its originality consisting of course in method 
not in matter, and has frequently been asked 
to publish a book on whist for the benefit of 
her pupils. This she will no doubt do, as she 
has a facile pen and would long ago have made 
her mark as a whist writer had not her time 
been too fully occupied with teaching to allow 
her to do so. As a proof of her ability with 
her pen it may be stated that she wrote an 
article on the Woman’s Game at Whist for 
the Woman’s Edition of the Philadelphia 
Press last winter which brought her several 
offers to edit a whist column in various news- 
papers, all of which she declined because she 
wanted to personally develop as many good 
players and teachers as possible through her 
instruction, Thus far Mrs. Andrews has been 
to the whist playing women of Philadelphia 
what Miss Wheelock has been to the whist 
world at large ; and her success in teaching in 
her own city has been so great that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if she will confine herself 
entirely to its limits in the future. 

A recent tribute of appreciation of what 
Mrs. Andrews has done for whist came to 
her quite unexpectedly in June, when she was 
made an associate member of the American 
Whist League. This distinction is considered 
as the greatest possible honor, and is only con- 
ferred by the League upon a few chosen 
women who have been of material aid in the 
advancement of whist as an intellectual pur- 
suit, and who themselves rank high as 
players. 


MISS GERTRUDE CLAPP 


In response to request, Miss Clapp sends 
the following as to her early experiences in 
learning the game, and later, in teaching it 
to a very large number of pupils: 

Whist is one of my earliest recoilections, 
coming to me by right of inheritance, so to 
speak, as both my grandfather and grand- 
mother were more than fond of it, and in 
their day and generation noted for their prow- 
ess at the game! It was the exception when 
an evening passed without a rubber. I could 
not have been nine years old when I was first 
allowed to fill a table; consequently, always 
having breathed in a whist atmosphere, I am 
often surprised at questions asked, seemingly 
self-evident to me, because of this early edu- 
cation, many things having become more or 
less second nature, as a child learns a language 
from his nurse. 

The next evening after my first attempt I 
remember telling my grandmother that I 
would like to play again, .as ‘‘now I knew 
whist’’; her reply was most characteristic, 
to the effect that a child who knew so much 
must require more sleep, and I was accord- 
ingly sent to bed instead. I mention this in- 
cident because it illustrates her respect for the 
game; and although I smarted under a sense 
of such injustice at the time as to engrave her 
words indelibly upon my memory, I have 
long since looked at myself from her stand- 
point. 

Later, as a young girl, I had the advantage 
of playing continually with good players out- 
side of my own family. One in particular 
stands out in  bas-relief—a man of such 
genius at the game that very few cared to 
play with him in the small whist circle of 
a country town, fearing the wounds to their 
amour propre, for his cutting frankness and 
mocking criticism spared neither friend nor 
foe. I have often said I was controlled by 
two fears on those occasions when I had the 
proud honor of being his partner : the first 
was that he should see the tears which were 
more than often in my eyes, and the other, 
the dread that he would never play with me 
again, 

When, later, circumstances induced me to 


teach whist, I found how much good such a 
schoolmaster had done for me; and tn ex- 
plaining the many points I had practiced for 
years, simply because he commanded me to 
(without going into the reason of things), 
I have found how philosophical and logical 
his conclusions were. 

The gift of imparting, it seems to me, is a 
game in itself—entirely independent of the 
game one is attempting to teach; and it is 
just here, in this thought, that the secret of 
success in teaching seems to me to lie. It is 
an excitement to find the different avenues to 
different minds—a problem which never tires, 
because it is so difficult to solve. 

And here, too, is the answer to the con- 
stantly repeated question regarding the satiety 
of teaching the same things over and over 
again, year after year. Every new person is 
a néw element, and changes the whole. I 
bave often illustrated this thought by com- 
paring it to a country house filled with peo- 
ple ennuying with each other after a long 
rainy day, when, if one or two new guests 
are in‘roduced at dinner, the whole ball is 
put in motion again, revived by the new 
Jeaven. In an experience of nearly ten years 
I have never known this excitement to pall. 

I began teaching whist in the spring of 
1887 in New York City, and have taught 
there every winter and spring since, begin- 
ning the first of January and ending the first 
of June, It would be impossible for me to 
say just how many pupils I have had there in 
all these years, as I have kept no complete 
record ; but 1 do not think I am over-stating 
it if, to give a rough estimate, I say I must 
have averaged four classes a day during at 
least four of these months, making a total of 
about one hundred and fifty persons each 
week, 

In connection with New York I have al- 
ways gone on to Philadelphia, leaving Nev 
York on an early train Wednesday morning 
and returning Thursday evening, being able 
to crowd nine classes into those days each 
week, I have also taught in Pittsfield, 
Lenox, Williamstown, Albany, Hartford, 
Southhampton, Orange, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee and Mt. Desert and may 
include Calafornia this year. I have been 
successful in having a large following in all 
these places, and the pleasing fruition of my 
labors of counting among my pupils many 
who have since become distinguished at the 
game; but while I realize that this is an 
honor of which I have a right to be proud 
and of which no one can rob me, I am also 
conscious their distinction is due largely to 
themselves and their success is founded upon 
their own ability. 


MISS FRANCES D. DALLAM 

Miss Dallam ably represents the whist 
skill of the ladies of Baltimore, as teacher 
and player standing preeminent in the whist 
circles of the Monumental City. Her skill 
and cool judgement in match playing have 
been known to save the game more than 
once. A whist triumph for Baltimore last 
winter when she played a conspicuous part 
was ina mixed doubles match between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia in which the strong- 
est players of both cities took part, Baltimore 
making a big score. 


MRS. WILLIAM 8S, FENOLOSSA 


Mrs. Fenolossa, of Salem, Mass., owes her 
whist training entirely to her husband, whose 
teachings and writings on whist have long 
made him a distinguished feature in the whist 
world. Mrs. Fenolossa has studied the game 
for fifteen years, and has taught for three. 
An earnest student, she has investigated all 
the new methods of play, and remains a firm 
believer in the long suit game. 

In 1894 Mrs. Fenolossa was elected a 
member of the American Whist League, 
being suggested for that distinction by Mr. 
Henry Jones (Cavendish. ) She took an ac- 


tive part in the Fourth Whist Congress, - 


which was held in Philadelphia, in May, 
1894, beingone of three ladies only who were 
Associate Members of the American Whist 
League at that time. 


MRS. MARY D’INVILLIERS LEVICK 


Mrs. Levick, of Philadelphia, is chiefly 
known to the whist world as the authoress of 
a clever little book, A Whist Catechism. 









The writer claims no originality of ideas, but 
only of the form in which the American 
Leads and the fundamental principals of the 
modern scientific game are given. Mrs. Le- 
vick plays a shrewd and daring game tha 
tell throughout her whist scores. 


MRS, WILLIAM HENRY NEWBOLD 


Mrs. William Henry Newbold may be 
justly called the pioneer of woman’s whist in 
Philadelphia. Herself an enthusiastic whist 
player, her social position and great personal 
attraction gave her an especial opportunity to 
arouse the interest of other women in the 
game. She began teaching about six years 
ago, and it 1s largely due to her influence that 
Philadelphia stands to-day at the head of all 
the whist centres of the world as far as its 
women players are concerned. 

Mrs. Newbold his always taught whist as 
a means of charity. This she says is because 
she dislikes to sew for the poor and thought 
of this method of earning money to use to 
help the needy. She can never spend any of 
the proceeds of her teaching upon herself, 
devoting them all to the care of two families 
in whose welfare she has long been inter- 
ested. Her course of instruction for begin- 
ners is most conservative, using Cavendish, 
Trist, Coffin and Hamilton as authorities, 
while to her more advanced pupils she gives 
Milton Work’s text book and teaches them 
to play to the situation She makes an es- 
pecial effort to study the individuality of her 
pupils and tries to reach various minds 
through different avenues. Her Hand Book 
of whist, which was published under the 
name of Roberta G., has a wide sale and is a 
deservedly popular whist primer, giving the 
American Leads and the conventional rules 
in a simplified form. 

At the last meeting of the executive board, 
which was held before the sixth whist con- 
gress, Mrs. Newbold was elected an associate 
member of the American Whist League—a 
distinction that was felt to be her due on ac- 
count of what she had done in Philadelphia 
in materially aiding the cause of whist by the 
development of women players. 

Mrs. Newbold was captain of one of the 
strong teams that played in the tournament 
given by Mrs. Andrews, in Philadelphia last 
winter, and her team is the present holder of 
the trophies which they succeeded in winning 
from Mrs. Stroud last May. 

Har game is a strong and brainy one, great 
skill being shown in trump management, 
strengthening cards, leading through weak- 
ness, and skill in discarding. The latter fea- 
ture of her plan caused considerable compli- 
mentary comment among the men-players 
at the whist congress in June, at The Orien- 
tal Hotel, Manhattan Beach, where among 
other clever discards one of the king of 
hearts made a gain of several tricks in the 
hand as played by her. 


MISS KATE WHEELOCK 


Daughter of the League and the Whist 
Queen, as she was first called by Cavendish, 
are the two names by which Miss Kate 
Wheelock is universally known. Her repu- 
tation as a woman whist player is unques- 
tioned, and no higher compliment can be 
paid to one of her sex than to tell such a one 
that she plays just as strong a game as Kate 
Wheelock. 

Miss Wheelock first began to teach in 
Milwaukee eleven years ago. In the begin- 
ning she drifted into it by trying to help a 
few friends to learn to play, and her success 
in doing this was so great that other pupils 
soon followed, filling all her time. Early in 
her career as whist teacher she received letters 
from different parts of the country containing 
invitations to teach in some of the larger 
cities, and promising that she should find 
classes already formed on her arrival. In 
spite of these repeated appeals she devoted 
the first four years of her whist instruction 
entirely to Milwaukee and its environs, and 
it was not until 1889 that she first went to 
Chicago. Beginning there with a day or two 
a week she soon found the demands on her 
time to be so great that she was obliged to 
take up her residence in that city. 

At first Miss Wheelock intended to teach 
for six months, resting the other half of the 
year; but finding that the exactions of her 
pupils forbade so much idleness, she at length 





decided to take the summer resorts in turn 
during the heated period. Early in 1894 sh: 
made her first trip to California—first going 
to Pasadena, and from there to San Fran- 
cisco, where she found that Miss Abbi 
Krebs, Secretary of the San Francisco Whist 
Club, had prepared for her arrival by arrang- 
ing so many classes for her that her pupil 
greatly outnumbered those in all previou 
places. To use Miss Wheelock’s own words, 
in speaking of this trip: ‘‘In teaching ir 
California, I found that I had so many pupil 
that all my previous records were beaten.”’ 

Miss Wheelock tells an incident of her trip 
to the far west that goes to show how her 
reputation as teacher and player preceded her 
arrival there. Tired and travel-worn, she 
reached Portland, Oregon. _ No preparation 
had been made for her coming—and, as she 
expressed it : ‘* I did not know a soul in the 
place ; so you can imagine how I felt when I 
found away off there a club, composed of 
sixty women, called The Kate Wheelock. 
It was the most touching compliment I ever 
had paid me.” 

In 1892 Miss Wheelock was made an as- 
sociate member of the American Whist 
League—a high tribute to her skill, as she 
was the first woman who had been so hon- 
ored. Atthe Whist Congress that met in 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, she played 
in a match of forty tables—Chicago against 
the World—with Mr. Walter Barney, now 
President of The American Whist League, as 
her partner, being the only woman who 
played during that congress. Miss Krebs 
was present at the next one, which was held 
in Philadelphia, in 1894. Upon this occa- 
sion Miss Wheelock and Mr. Robert H. 
Weems, President of The Brooklyn Whist 
Club and Corresponding Secretary of The 
American Whist League, won second place 
in a match for progressive fours, the -Al- 
bany Whist Club being first. Since that 
time Miss Wheelock has played in no im- 
portant matches in any congress. At the 
tournament held the last week in June, at 
Manhattan Beach, her whole time was de- 
voted to the entertainment of the women 
visitors who attended, and the success of the 
whist congress, so far as they were concerned, 
was entirely due to her efforts on their behalf. 

Miss Wheelock is an associate member of 
the Pacific Coast Whist Association and of 
The New England Whist Association. She 
is an honorary member of a number of clubs 
of which the most important are: The La- 
dies’ New York Whist Club, The Brooklyn 
Whist Club, The American Whist Club of 
Indianapolis, The Kate Wheelock Whist 
Club of Portland, Oregon, The Trist and 
Cavendish Clubs of Philadelphia, The Al- 
bany Club, and The Denver Chess Checker 
and Whist Club. 

It is one of Miss Wheelock’s proudest 
recollections of her whist life that she has 
taught in every state in the Union from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, her pupils numbering 
over four thousand. After her first Cali- 
fornia tour was ended she first gave lessons in 
Brooklyn, then in Philadelphia. She made 
a second tiip to the Pacific Coast in 1895, 
traveling from the extreme southern point, 
San Diego, to Portland, Oregon. It was 
upon the termination of her stay in San 
Francisco at that time that her pupils there 
presented her with the ruby and diamond 
ring that she always wears, while her Oak- 
land scholars gave her a pin consisting of a 
four-leaved clover set in pearls and diamonds. 

Each year Miss Wheelock has added new 
cities to her visiting list, until now she gives 
places like New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago six weeks each while in 
smaller localities her length of stay varies ac- 
cordingly. Her success as a teacher is largely 
due to the fact that she possesses a peculiar 
talent for imparting knowledge added to 
what General Drayson in speaking of he 
calls “*her intellectual intensity.’’ Her 
charm of manner, great personal magnetism, 
and simplicity of character, are among the 
attributes that have assured her success as 4 
teacher and made her beloved as a woman. 

With a singular modesty in one who stands 
high in the esteem of such masters at whist 
as Cavendish, Trist, and Drayson, and who 
is eagerly sought as a partner, Miss Whee- 
lock claims that her forte lies not in playing 
but in teaching. 
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MRS. RODMAN WISTER 


Mrs. Wister, who has played and studied 
waist for five years, takes a prominent posi- 
tion among the foremost women players of 
Philadelphia. A member of the Cavendish 
Whist Club, Mrs. Wister won the prize for 
the highest score for the season last winter, 
and is also one of the present holders of the 
Andrews trophy. 

Mrs. Wister distinguished herself at the 
whist congress last June, where, with Miss 
app as partner, she beat Trist and Caven- 


an 


dish twenty points in one of the progessive 
games, playing the same hands that they did. 
At the Germantown Cricket Club, at Man- 
heim, Philadelphia, Mrs. Wister was instru- 
mental in instituting the weekly whist after- 
noons held in the ladies’ club there—a 
movement that has done much to arouse and 


foster the whist interest of the women of 
Germantown, 


MRS, MILTON C. 


Mrs. Milton C. Work, wife of the star 
tournament player of the Hamilton Whist 
Club, Philadelphia, when asked to tell some- 
thing about her whist career, modestly replied 
that her chief contribution to the game had 
been in sending her husband out to play three 
nights a week ever since her honeymoon was 
over. Mrs. Work, although among the 
youngest of the women whist players, having 
studied for little more than a year, has already 
won the reputation of playing a steady reliable 
game. She is a member of the celebrated 
Trist Club of Philadelphia, which at once 
ranks her among the foremost players of the 
country. 
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FLOWERS IN DECORATION 


Ne may term the flowers of winter 
dwellers in glass houses indeed, for 
not only are they such in their pri- 

mal growths as seedlings and slips of hot- 
house cult, but they continue to be seen 
through glass encasings of the show-windows 
and ‘refrigerators in the shops from whence 
they are sent forth to make a fleeting but a 
glorious show amid the fair women and 
brave men of our world. The more sensi- 
tive and delicate specimens among the flowers 
are placed, while on sale, in the carefully mod- 
ulated and regulated atmosphere of the refrig- 
erator where such temperature and degree of 
humidity are maintained as best suits the 
beautiful complexions and sensitive constitu- 
tions of its floral inhabitants. Roses of ex- 
quisite hue and form, violets double of con- 
struction, deep of color and delicious of fra- 
grance ; carnations gay and varied ; chrysan- 
themums hardy and marvelous of mold—each 
predominate in turn, mingling their varied 
charms to bewilder and tempt the beholder. 
Of first rank among the sweet sisterhood of 
roses is the deep-hued American Beauty, the 
favorite rose for the decoration of the dinner 
table, or in long-stemmed, ribbon-tied bunches 
adding the needed touch to the toilette of the 
fair débutante. 


FLOWERS ON THE TABLE 


Floral arrangements for the table are still 
flat and low of build, making no barrier to 
one’s vision of the opposite neighbor. 
One of the prominent dinner givers of 
the early winter season ordered, in flat oblong 
arrangement, a basket of these American 
Beauties in which the roses mustered three 
hundred strong—the basket being a yard and 
a halfin length. The shallow basket edge 
was hidden by an outer row of the blossoms 
hanging their heads lightly against the 
snowy damask table-cloth. Six high-stand- 
ing vases held bunches of roses of the same 
species at regular intervals along the table. 
Very pretty was the basketful of roses. 


BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS 


The introduction of butterflies among floral 
decorations is a novel fashion, Large wooden 
boxes of these gauzy-winged insects, in care- 
ful condition of preservation, are shown on 
demand, and when ordered are placed on 
very fine wires, which give the effect of a live 
insect just about to flutter, which is most de- 
corative and attractive. The butterflies are 
imported from Paris, whence came the cus- 
tom of employing them for additional decora- 
tion. A high vase, shown in_ illustration 


met with great applause in the reception- 


room of a woman ot fashion. 


ROSE FASHIONS 


Other roses of fame and fashion are the 
Madame Cusin, of rare beauty, pink of color. 
Such a pink! The Bridesmaid’s rose, with 
shading of pink cultivated to tone in and 
contrast with the bride-rose of spotless white, 
so fitly named and used for bridal bouquets. 
These interspersed with orchids are most 
beautiful for a bride to carry on her wedding- 
day ; while in shape, as a variety of build, the 
English ‘* shower’’ bouquet may be used, 
being giaceful and popular. As is known, 
this is a broad flat bunch, spreading fan-like, 
the flowers falling one beneath the other in 
shower effect half way down the gown. 
These are, however, heavy to carry, and 
must be held in the one position. Bouquets 
for dances, opera and débutante’s receptions 
are varied in having ferns interspersed with 
the roses, or not, according to fancy. They 
ofttimes are tied with many bows and ends 
of satin ribbon, as in the illustration, and 
vary in size from one to many dozens of 
blossoms. 


FLOWERS AND MEN 


The manly boutonniéres shows itself in a 
combination of white roses and violets, or 
more properly, one white rose bordered 
with violets ; also in white carnations bor- 





POTTERY JAR COVERED WITH FERNS 


dering a bunch of violets, or again inter- 
mingled with single violets. The total size 
is of course small. Rather showy are some 
boutonniéres seen in a fashionable florist’s. 


MARIE LOUISE VIOLETS 


The violet of the season is the Marie 
Louise, deep blue and double, while the Parma 





SHOWER BOUQUET 


is accounted second in rank owing to its 
lighter coloring. 


CARNATIONS, ROSES, ALPINE VIOLETS 


A word must be said in behalf of that 
beautiful and satisfactory blossom, the spicy 
scented carnation, so old and dear a friend to 


vii 


the flower-lover, For simple decoration it 
has not a peer. The beauty rose is a fine 
variety—rich scailet in color, double and 
deep fringed. Chrysanthemums, too, of old 
and new complexion and form are most fas- 
cinating in’ complexity and size of biossom. 
A beautiful arrangement is one of a growing 
plant. Around the pottery jar which holds 
it, graceful bunches of ferns are clustered 
fastened invisibly—deep muss covers the 
earth and hides the stems of the chrysan- 
themums. This is illustrated in one ot the 
drawings. In growing plants one must 
give high rank to the sturdy alpine violet, 
known here as cyclamim. It is such a 
friendly flower, never drooping or sad but gay 
and happy breathing of the alpine sunshine— 
it seems to say ‘* Gott griiss dich.”’ 





BUTTERFLY ORNAMENTS 


NEW YORK FASHIONS IN 
HAIR ARRANGEMENT 


Hile the particular coiffures illustrated 
cannot, of course, be becoming to all 
faces, they can at least serve as sug- 

gestions, and give an idea of the arrangements 
in vogue to-day. Each woman needs to study 
her own style, and adapt the prevailing fashions 
to suit the contour of her head. Wise is 
the woman who makes a little study of this, 
and modifies and adapts one of the present 
fashionable arrangements selecting the one 
that comes nearest to being individually 
becoming. Individuality in all things is 
desirable, and this applies to hair as to all 
things else. There are many women who, 
having once found the most becoming 
way to dress their hair, never change it 
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unless to modify certain details, no matter 
how often the fashions may change. This 
is true of many of the leading actresses— 
Mme. Jane Hading, for example, always 
wears her hair the same; so does Miss Elsie 
de Wolfe. These women havea certain indi- 
viduality of appearance which would other- 
wise be less pronounced. It is an excellent 
idea fora woman who does not possess the 
knack of fitting the hair to her face to go to 
some smart hair-dressing establishment, and 
allow the coiffeuse to arrange and rearrange 
the hair until it is entirely becoming. If 
this is not accomplished during the first visit, 
continue the experiment. When this has once 
been done one’s maid can take a lesson, or 
better still, the woman can be instructed and 
so attain independence. 

Waved hair is more in evidence to-day than 
ever, and in order to look smart a woman 
must follow this particular whim of Dame 
Fashion, In Paris, the hair is worn high on 
the head, both for the street and for the even- 
ing. After the hair is turned back off the 
face, more pompadour, loose, and fluffy than 
ever, and of course waved very much, it 
forms itself into a figure 8, directly back of 
the pompadour on top of the head, This 
does not, however, show from the front, as 
the hight of the pompadour hides it, neither 
does it show under the hat. To arrange the 
hair low for the street is now, according to 
les Parisiennes, a thing of the past—ic must 
not show under the hat. 

For the benefit of those who do not care 
to quickly jump into the latest fashions, but 
prefer to wait until others take the initiative, 
we give the following illustrations—Nos. 
3874, 77, 76, 75, 72,73, which are still 
fashionable in New York for street and even- 
ing wear for young girls and young matrons, 

No. 3867 1s after the derniére mode, and is 
suitable both for street and evening wear. 
As the hats in Paris are very large in every 
direction, there is, in consequence, ample 
space for the back hair thus worn. 

Very tall aigrettes and feathers are worn in 
the hair for evening. When only one feather 
is worn it must be very tall, taller than when 
there are two. Feathers are placed nearer 
the top of the head than formerly, and are 
held by a diamond ornamentr. _ Illustration 
No. 3868 is suited to little girls from two to 
four years—just as soon, in fact, as they 
have enough hair to do anything with. No. 
3870 requires a tortoise-shell band, which 
prevents the short hair, formerly banged and 
not yet quite long, from falling over the 
eyes. If a young girl’s hair does not nat- 
urally wave as in No. 3871, the effect can be 
secured by using a hot crimping iron. No. 
3878 is suitable coiffure. 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM'S 

A little of Abbotts—the original Angostura Bit- 
ters—may save youadoctor’s bill. Gives snap to 
table water. At draggists and dealers. 


served over any bar in the World. 


THE CLUB = 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality, 





Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
~ , sty 

. portions, the one which is aged must be 
+ the better. 


) Try our YORK Cocktail—made with- 

out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

ofthe principal railroads of the U, S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
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For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Cann. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 












































































































































Mid-Winter Capes and Jackets 


there is nothing that will protect one 
from the North wind and severe storms 
as will the GENUINE FIBRE CHAMOIS 
waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS. 


Remember that goods waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS 
are guaranteed absolutely impervious to water, and yet owing to 
their peculiar treatment do not in any way retard natural respira- 
tion, as would a rubber garment. Also be sure that what you buy 
is clearly stamped “FIBRE CHAMOIS guaranteed waterproof by 
i the RIGBY PROCESS” as no other is genuine. The waterproofed 
goods cost no more than the unproofed goods. 
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